£2,000 RAILWAY INSURANCE. 
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Transmission To CaNnaDA. [Price OnE PrEnny. 
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At this season many persons suffer from prostration of strength, 
arising in general from some disturbance of the digestion. In 
such cases the alterative properties of HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 
produce the happiest effects in renewing digestive vigour. They 
stimulate the appetite, augment the secretion of gastric juice, regulate 
the liver, cleanse the kidneys, and act as gentle yet efficient aperients, 
without griping, weakening, or inconveniencing the system. In the 
majority of cases of debility, arising from no perceptible cause, Holloway’s 
Pills, judiciously taken, slowly and certainly restore order, and the 
; invalid regains strength and becotkes fit and well. 


AE Is “* WASELINE? ‘ 


Re = part a % is the registered name and Trade Mark of a valuable and now tcorld-famed emollient preparation mamfa: ; x. < ; 

Ci ‘4 people know that ** VAS ELINE ”’ is idenl for the skin, but hot so many know that it blends perfectly with other staulard remedics, such as Menthol, Capsicum, Borax, 

ie nphor, &c., enabling their special virtues to act safely, quickly, aud effectively ou any affected part, internal or external. 

1 VASELINE” iteclt ta tasteless and, odour; CARBOLATED “VASELINE” is the ARNICATED “VASELINE” is | the 

Wvairl cannon get rancid. "When soldin 4a. and | Best porable antisentic droning for Cuts. Bite | SF NAT Sf coniapeiule ruc. 3 ai ggateinet 
SICUM “VASELINB” is sige ee eee SALICYLIC." E 


“VASELINE" COLD CREAM i tho 

best known Skin Preservative. Py tubs ore, and 

bexes, from 6A. Excellonta ter slow 
“VASELINE" HAIR TONIC: 


VASELINE" relieves 
Growth by removing allobsta 


” 

home remedy for internat pul 1s ee in BORATED “VASELINB"” c 
2 ng (such as Co'd: INE" is valuable , 4 xe 1s. val hae 
ee Chest, Stomach Cramps, Pa a for Catarrh, and is a universal antiseptic ointment. Coe Re TE RLINE” “ Vaseline” | un qualled beauty and vitality Lay Dybttvayek Ser 

er a pubes, 18. Only in collapsible tubes, 18. ° in its most perfect atate, dr livhtfully pertumed for 2s. and 38. 
ELINE” JUJUBES are an ngree- “VASEBLINE” OXIDE OF ZING the Tollet. In metal-capped bottles. 18., glass, “VABELINE” TOILET SOAPS 1» 
aud in tubes, 6A, ard superfatted with  & Vaseline: td lees 

Lo welenn, fresh odour ofier usink d.tat its 


able form of taking Vaseline” 
P eo” internally for OINTMENT isthe great healer of Sores and etoppered bottles, 1s. 6d., 
Coughs, Sore Throats, etc. 1s. Eruptions, In cvllapsible tubes, 1s. 10a. 


a pains ate fer Full Trial nae 
‘quipment (Pure, CH ESEBROUGH NM FG. co., 


Capsicum,Camphor Ice, Cold Créam, ts our 


and Perfumed Soap); or useful ; f Tirade 
4 tee 42 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. Registered Tr:de Mark. 


7 Descriptive Booklet post free. eee 


The word ** VASELINE”’ 


Patronised by HM. the QUEEN of SWEDEN 


of Pearson's Weekly, 27.7:11. On m home of 3 a Sore 5/6 
we willforward direot from eur Looms to Set 
address one of our REVERSIBLE “ 


REAL SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF-GUINEA 


requirements, and lerge ensigh 


a ordinary-sized room, Ask your Chemist for a Tube, rey : 3d. YOU CAN TRY ‘ “LOMBIO" FR! 


FREE RUG, 


will be sent out as Sample a 
thus showing the indentical oe = 
supply in all sizes. They are 

\ of materialequal to wool, and being 
, a speciality of our own, can on) bo 
. obtained direct 

our looms, thus savin 
pee age the purchaser °F 
; middle profits, 
Se OVER ae oe 
PL ae DUR 
THE 


PLASMON 


TELFGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ‘ ECLIPSE, Cheques and P.O.’s payable to 


F. HODGSON & SONS ine-c2’.0 icc WOODSLEY AD., LEEDS. 


A Charming, Cheering Lunch is always 
at your command if you carry with you 
a handy supply of FRY’S pure sustaining 
Chocolate. For Motoring, Cycling, 
Excursions, Picnics, and Rambles, it 
is just the thing. Saves trouble and 
expense, and Satisfies and Gratifies. 


FRY'S| 
Pure Cocoa 


is the ideal beverage for the camper- 
out, and should, with Fry’s Milk 
Chocolate, form part ‘of every equip- 
ment. Fry’s Cocoa is easily prepared, 
very sustaining, and very refreshing. 


‘CURE YOUR PILES: - 


suffer from Piles—if you—e 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS, — hit en operation is our 7 remedy pee Salts tatty De 
THI8 PHENOMENAL OFFER is mad the wonderful specific for PILES, 


ES (ching end ya apt ya cased byte IMMEDIATE = RELIEF i: 


contains 8O TIMES more 
proteid nourishment than ordinary 


Custard Powder. 
Ordinary Custard Powder—o'4 Proteid 


oh ° ts, B A 4d. packet makes 4 pints of 
Bedding, Liness, Cortaias, if mestioning “ Pesrson'’s W. “ o - 
whes Tog N. B.—Femign wie cane ted, packed free, and shipped Aptg we Bit J ihe CUSTARD IN PERFECT 1 PERFECTION 
gent IS USED BY THE 
ROYAL FASILY. 


Makers to H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, 


is distressing m: . By it 
PERMANENT CURE. 


” 21 3 ” 


ng ius 
im. 1s. d= “ty & 
(Dept. 57), 418 to 422 Strand," Londo: 


. 
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H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
and to other Royol Courts of Europe. 
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0 INTEREST... 
To ELEVATE, To AMUSE. 


BIRTHDAY NUMBER. 


<OEEKLY. 


TRANSMISSION at 
Boox Rates. 


No. 1097. 


COMING OF AGE SURPRISES. 

Wuen a man reaches his twenty-first birthday he 
looks forward to a pleasant time. Congratulations 
and presents and rosy ho for the future are 
his. But every twenty-first birthday doesn’t 
bring pleasant surprises in its train. 

The heir of the Earl of Strathmore, for example, 
learns some terrible family secret on his twenty-first 
birthday. What the secret of Glamis Castle is, 
no one save the head of the fansilh, Lord Strathmore, 
and his eldest son will ever know. The secret 
has been jealously guarded, and each son, when 
he reaches that day of days, is told what it is. 

The heir of the Green family is another who 
learns a family secret on attaining 
his majority. The Green family own 
Poulton Old Hall, Lancashire, and in 
it is a mysterious locked room, the 
contents of which are known only to 
the head of the house for the time 
being and the direct heir. 

In almost every civilised country 
a man comes of age on his twenty- 
first birthday. : 

In the case of heirs to thrones, 
however, this rule does not hold 
yood. Prince Edward of Wales 
attains his majority on his eighteenth 
birthday. 5 

eee about it. 

“ T unpERSTAND that Rushleigh 
made his fortune out of a simple 
invention.” 

‘No. Out of a simple inventor.” 

“I wrsu there were fifteen days in 
a week.” 

“Why?” 

“‘My sweetheart could call oftener 


the parent. 


RESTORING THE GARDEN OF 
EDEN 


‘ Few persons *are aware that 
experts have long been of the 
opinion that the site of the Garden 
of Eden can actually be determined 
with a fair amount of accuracy. 
They maintain that it lies inMesopo- ? class 
tamia somewhere between Babylon : 
and Bagdad. And there has just 
been set on foot a scheme for 
restoring the Garden of Eden. 

The district is at the present day 
almost @ desert. But there is abundant roof 
that it was once a fertile paradise. And the 
proposed restoration, which will take the form of a 
scientific irrigation, is undertaken as much in the 
belief that it will prove a profitable commercial 
enterprise as for its religious association. 

Under the direction of Sir John Jackson, an army 
of 3,000 workers has already started on the pre- 
liminary work, which consists of preparing the land 
for the canals and other waterways which will be 
fed by a series of gigantic damming operations of 
the ancient rivers of Tigris and Euphrates. 

It is estimated that the schemo will cost about 
twenty millions sterling, which is being supplied by 
the Turkish Government. But it is ex; that 
as soon as the work is completed, the restored 
Garden of Eden will be readily sold for thirty- 
eight millions; and there will be, in addition, all 
the industrial development and prosperity that 
follows upon successful colonisation. 

If this gigantic scheme is brought to a successful 
conclusion it is highly probable that there will be 
a stream of emigrants to Eden, just as there is at 
tho vresent day to Canada and elsewhere, 


helped so largely to build up 


Yet while it revives old memories, 
resolves for the future. 

After all, the twenty-first birthday marks the beginning of adult 
then,” life. P.W. is a robust and vigorous young fellow—he never was more 
so—and if he has during his period of infancy done great things, he is 
going to do even greater ones in the future. 

The infant mortality amongst popular periodicals is very heavy. 
Few survive the first year of their existence. We have all of us 
therefore something to be proud of in having not only kept P.W. alive 
and well, but made him the healthiest, strongest, and liveliest of his 


WEEK ENDING JULY 27, 1911. 


“TI PLEASED @ woman to-day by telling her a 
snub-nosed, bald-headed, red-faced person was very 
much like her.” 

‘“* Never.” 

“Yes, I did. The red-faced person was her 
baby.” 

— 

“ Tomaty, if Jimmy Jones had seven marbles, and 
I told him to give you three, how many would he 
have left?” 

‘* Seven, miss.”* 

“Why, you don’t know anything about 
arithmetic.” 

‘SP’raps not, but. I know Jimmy Jones.” 


a a i i | 


OUR 21st BIRTHDAY. 


Wirr this number, Pearson’s Weekly completes the first twenty-one 
years of its existence. 

I can conceive few events in the newspaper world more impressive 
and gratifying than the coming of age of the first paper which one has 
founded. There may be other periodicals published under the same 
auspices which will in time reach their “ majority.’ 
of age of the “first-born” is always unique. When one’s other 
children reach the same age there is never quite the same feeling 


, 


This is a moment when I realise more keenly than ever how my 
hundreds of thousands of friends have, by their loyalty and devotion, 
the great business of which this paper is 


My best thanks are due to you all. 
. C. Anraur Pearson. 


a at 


“Taw English climate is rather changeable.” 
“Yes, rather. We seem to get every kind of 
weather there is, except, of course, good weather.” 


“ BerorgE | propose, Miss Plaincr, I must know 
if you have anything in the bank 2” 

“© Yes, Mr. Hunter. I have a sweetheart there ; 
he’s the manager. We are to be married next 
month.” 


“ So you have been to prison, Brown ? id 

“Yes, I was accused of stealing a watch, and 
although I hired the best lawyers to defend me, 
there was one weak spot in my defence.” 

‘“* What was that ?" 

“ They found the watch in my pocket.” 


“I sen,” said Mr. Smart, looki 
paper, “that a man fell three hun 
a chimney, yesterday.” 

“© Was he hurt ?” inquired Mrs. Smart. 

“Eh? Oh, no!” said Smart sarcastically. 
“ But I believe he complained of a slight head- 
acho.” - 


up from his 
feet from 


But the coming 


this coming of age arouses fresh 


Euyt a oy 
Srariousny? Hatt. ONE PENN Y. 


WHEN A MAN’S TWENTY-ONE. 
A man’s twenty-first birthday is, legally, the 


most important in his life. 


On that day many things happen. 

No longer is he an infant or minor. 

No longer is he not allowed to do this or that. 

For the first time he can make a will and become 


the possessor of property. 


Thus, if a man marries before twenty-one he 


cannot make a will leaving his worldly posscssions 
to others. 


There is an exception to this rule in the case of 


soldiers who are on military service. 


As elections are in the air it may be mentioned 
that no one under twenty-one can 
become a member of Parliament, or 
even a town councillor. 

It is well known, too, that a 
minor who runs into debt can only 
be sued for necessaries, though this 
is rather an elastic term in the law 
courts. 


“Sie is the most generous girl in 
the world.” 

“ How did you find that out ?” 

* By asking her for some kisses,” 


—o 


“ Way doesn’t Jimson call in his 
family doctor ? Has ho lost faith in 
him ?” 

“No; the family doctor has lost 
faith in Jimson.” 

“Wat are you crying for, 
Teddy 2?” 

“Cos brother hit me.” 

“What did he hit you for ?” 

Lid Crying.” 


“Ts the pationt taking the tables- 
pee of brandy I ordered regu- 

rly 2”? said the doctor, looking 
into the sick-room. 

“ Yes," replied the young nurse. 
“He's very particular about that. 
Ho's already seventy-four doses 
ahead, and you only prescribed it 
yesterday!” 


MIND YOUR BABY, MA’AM ? 

Tae Children’s Act has been 
the means of bringing o new 
profession into existence. It is known as “ baby- 
holding”? or “ baby-minding.” 

It provides a means of living to persons of all 
ages and both scxes. Usually the baby-holder 
has a “pitch”? of his own, and no ono tries to 
“queer” it, for he is well knowa to all the mothers 
of the neighbourhood. 

Should you sec, when passing a public-house in 
a Mabicty: popule ted locality some person in charge 
of several children, cither in perambulators, or 
toddling, or even in his arms, you will know this 
person is earning his living by baby-minding. 

Owing to the law forbidding parents to take 
young children into public-houses, the fob is a 
fairly lucrative one. Mothers are only too glad 
to leave thoir youngsters in the hands of someone 
they can trust for a few minutes, while they go 
in and quench their thirst. 

When a baby-holder has established their 
confidence in him, ho no longer has to tout for 
jobs, for the women recommend him to each other. 
‘A copper from each one represents a sum tidy at 
the end of the day ; and he is always sure of a few 
cheap drinks from the publican, who valucs him. 


Money, Watchzs, Pipes, Cigar-Cutters, and Cigarette-Lighters offered in this week's fotiines. 


Jp be police Fye 


HIS REGIMENT. | 

Krxsa Grorce’s visit to Dublin reminds one of a 
story told of another George—George IV.—when 
he visited the Irish capital in 1821. 

At an official reception he met Sir Philip Crampton, 
the famous surgeon, a very handsome man. 

“In what branch of the Service is that magnifi- 
cent-looking man ?” the King asked. 

The gentleman-in-waiting did not care to tell 
his Majesty that he was mistaken in thinking the 
great su: n must belong to either the naval or 
military forces; so, after a second’s thought, he 
replied gravely : 

Sire, he is a general in the Lancers ! ” 


VERY ABSENT-MINDED. 
Ler Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the United States 
Ambassador, shake in his shoes. 
A member of the American House of Representa- 
tives has made a speech, and in the speech he 
has criticised the Ambassador's “ nie display 


of wealth.” He also says he is “ proud and over- 
opulent.“ ro | seam . Whitelaw Reid had 
better be caref: 


Mr. Reid has had a wonderful career. He has 
been many different things, from journalist and 
politician to cotton planter. In 1868 he joined 
the statf of the New York Trisune under Horace 
Greeley, and of his famous chief's absent-minded- 
ness he tells an amusing story. 

When Greeley left the TRIBUNE office one day 
he put a card on his office-door: ~ 

“ Will Return at Three O'clock.” 

He got back about two, however, and as he was 
about to enter his room he caught sight of the 
notice. Then he sat down on a chair in the hall 
and waited for himself till three ! 


NATIONAL DISASTERS. 

Mr. WILi Crooxs has been giving us his Coro- 
ars ds tle Mr. Crooks 
ne gorgeously-arra ntleman—Mr. Croo 
Ghiuks fewer » eee to him: “Ah, Mr. 
Crooks, you think we never have any troubles, 

don’t you ?” 

‘“* What's the matter now ?”’ Mr. Crooks asked. 

“Tve just lost the buckle off my shoe,” was the 
worried reply. . 

“That’s nothing to my trouble,* Mr. Crooks 
assured him, ‘I’ve just broken my bootlace!” 


THE MISSING .ORDER. ’ 

Mr. Croogs and his bootlaces reminds one of a 
story that is being told of Lord Kitchener at the 
Coronation. When he reached the Abbey he 
discovered that his jewelled Order of the Bath was 
missing. He knew he had put it on, so he sent a 
couple of orderlies to look for it along the route 
he had come. In vain! 

When he was changing after his return from the 
ceremony he pulled off his long jack-boots, and 
the missing order tumbled out! It had slipped 
unnoticed into his boot and had lain there during 
the whole ceremony. 


ANOTHER LOSS. 

A Nava Review story this time. 

Lord Clonmel took a splendid camera with him 
on board the Rohilla, which was chartered to take 
the Peers and their friends to see the review, and 
he would bo very much obliged if ‘‘ the nobleman 
or gentleman who * removed ’ st ’’—beautiful phrase— 
would kindly return it to its sorrowing owner. 

One of Lord Clonmel’s best stories is about a man, 
obviously an Irishman, he met in New York. 

“What part of Ireland do you come from ?” 
his lordship asked. 

“ As a matter of fact,” the New Yorker replied, 
“at one time I was a discontented tenant of 
yours.” 

Lord Clonmel glanced at him in surprise. 

“Yes,” the other continued thoughtfully, “I 
was. But America's a queer place. Here are you 
and I drinking together, but in Ireland I could never 
ee cluse enough to you to hit you with a shot-gun, 

know, because I used to try!’ 


CHEEK ! 

A Goop story is going round concerning Mr. 
Cox, the well-known banker. 

A ‘young officer, home on leave from India, 
Called at Cox’s bank, whero he kept his account, 
and asked the cashier to let him have fifty pounds. 

The cashier shook his head. ‘I’m very sorry, 
Captain So-and-so,” he replied, “ but the fact is, 


On the Home Notes page, 118, yow will find many useful hints. 


your account is already overdrawn a hundred, 
wy, you see, we have no security except your 
le.’ 
The officer was most indignant, and demanded 


to see Mr. Cox. Mr. Cox said he would see him, and 
he was shown into the banker’s private room. Here 
he again asked for fifty pounds, but after listening 
to him courteously Mr. Cox shook his head. 

“ You see,” he explained, ‘“ as my cashier said, 
we have no security at all, You might be killed, 
and then we should lose what we have already 
a ayers Idier fixed his lass in his eye and 

ung soldier eye in his eye 
carefully looked the famous banker up and down. 

“Pil. tell you what it is, Mr. Cox,” he drawled, 
‘* you're losing your nerve /” 

Rumour says that Mr. Cox was so taken with 
this audacious comment that he promptly advanced 
the money, 


HASH! 

THERE is, of course, no earthly reason why Mr. 
Alfred Austin, the Poet Laureate, should not 
publish his autobiography, as he has done ; but quite 
a large number of pee seem to find something 
funny in the notion, they have called it vanity, 
and said a number of other unkind things. 

One recalls some particularly wicked in 
that wickedly frank book, “‘ Leaves from a Life.” 
The authoress knew Mr. Austin quite well, and rather 
a ie but that did not prevent her poking fun 
at hi 

“Mr. Austin was always rather haughty and distant 
in his dealings with servants,” she says, ‘“ but mamma 
found him Mary, and she secretly worshipped him.” 

One morning, just as he was on the point of 
leaving the breakfast-room he saw that may had 
left some of her domestic implements behind her. 

He rang the bell, and when Mary appeared he 
stiffened up in the most dignified way. 

“‘ Mary,’ ho said severely, “‘ take away yon dush 
and bruster !” 


NOT WORTH KNOWING. 

Lorp CHaArtes BERESFORD’s appearance in 
costume at a big fancy dress ball recently recalls an 
incident in whieh he figured at a masked ball a few 
aed ago—at Holland. House, if one remembers 
rightly. 

One of the other guests was a rather silly woman 
who fluttered cei Lord Charles, peered at him 
through her mask, and kept repeating in a squeaky 
unnatural voice: ‘“‘ You don’t know me! You 
don’t know me! You don’t know me!” 

“No, and I don’t want to!” retorted Lord 
Charles, turning disgustedly away- 


QUEER MUSIC. ° 

THE forthcoming Wagner Festival at Bayreuth 
recalls a story Mrs. George Cornwallis- West—Lady 
Randolph Churchill—tells of two friends of hers who 
went to hear Lohengrin. 

They didn’t know very much about Wagner’s 
music, and as the violins attacked the long-sustained 
note in A which marks the opening of the 
hing the two friends looked uneasily at each 
other. . ; 

“ What is that queer noise ?”’ asked one of them 
anxiously, ’ 

“I can’t think,” replied the other; “ unless it’s 
an escape of gas somewhere ! * 


SOMETHING. 

Mr. Oswatp Stout, according to the latest 
rumour, may take over the Gibbons music-halls in 
London. 14 the deal comes off, he will be able to 
control a splendid London and provincial circuit 
of halls. 

Somebody once remarked that Mr. Stoll’s chief 
characteristic is a fine capacity for silence. 

Two American knocks comedians appearing 
at one of his halls were dissatisfied about some- 
thing. They felt so sore about it that they decided 
to interview Mr. Stoll himself. They found him 
me writing in his office. 

e glanced up as they entered; then went on 
writing. The two comedians stood side by side and 
told their story. Mr. Stoll wrote on. Thinking he 
mightn’t have understood the full horror of their 
grievance, they told their trouble all over again with 
variations, Still Mr. Stoll went on writing. There 
was silence. 

ss oy boss,” one of the comedians burst out at 
last, ““ haven't you got anything to say ?” 

“Yes,” Mr. Stoll replied. ‘“ Good-night !™ 


Time is money But there is always time 
to CATCH YOUR PAL for the Fresh Air 
Fund. See page 120. 
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(piles and (/)heezes 
BEF The Editor will give 26. 64. each vv ; 
best ar gragh accepted for thie column (3 
4 “Penn 


the famous ives will be awarded for any othr; 
paragraph used, there ts more than one sender o; 2 
paragraph used the penknife will be awarded to ° 
the reader whose contribution was received first. 

The hal crows this week goes to B. Griffin, “ The Bull,” 
87 High Street, Kingsland, N.E. ¢ 

ANOTHER POSER. 
Can you make head or tail of the following 7. 
DY: kli 


Y: klim. 
Solution below. 


CURTAILED WORDS. 

I am a word of five letters. Complete I am in 
the kitchen door. Curtail me and I am in the 
kitchen window. Curtail me 4 I am used in 
the kitchen. Curtail me again, I own the kitchen. 
Curtail me again, I am _ cooked in 
kitchen. 


the 


OUR SPORTS.—NO V. 
You find a girl who is jany free, 
You take a chair ’neath a shady tree ; 
You sit and chatter, and spoon, may be, 
Then end the evening with cake and tea. 
That’s TENNIS, 


' RATHER SMART. 
A SUBURBAN tradesman recently attracted 
large crowds by the following notice in his shop 
window : 


NO 


We are sure that our goods cannot be Lettered. 


CUSTOMERS 


say so, and they know. “The more bought, the 
more 


WANTED. 


The “NO CUSTOMERS WANTED,” printed 
in large type, at once caught the eye, and pecj:l- 
naturally felt curious to see why the shopkeeper 
did not want their custom. 


BALANCING EXTRAORDINARY. 
Tms entertaining 
experiment is quito 
easy to carry out. 
Procure a _ short 
longth of wire, and 
fasten it to one end 
of a match, windin 
the other end roun 
a small cork. Bend 
the wire to the 
shape shown in the 
ee (a few 
t wi ive you 
nie exact plisnay. 
The match will now 
balance on the blade 
of a knife, on a 
pin-point, on the 
end of another 
match, or even on 
the edge of a 


postcard. 


"EAR! "EAR! 

“Excuse me, sir!” said Chortles. ‘But dil 
you hear that there is an ear attached to engii:3 
now on our railway ?”” ei 

** An ear, Chortles, whatever do you mean‘ 
inquired the 0.C.E. , 

‘Why, the engin-ear! Ha! Ha! 

“Really, Chortles, you are too funny, but why 
do you wear a Coronation hat when the Coronaticn 
is over ?”? rn 

“Coronation hat, sir? Why it’s a straw. 

“I know, Chortles, but it has @ cro 
Ha, ha |” 


Solutions. 
ANOTHER POSER. - 
THE sentence reads, “‘ No air in Dairy: milk turned. 
CURTAILED WORDS. 
PaNEL, pane, pan, pa, p, (pea). 


EEK ENDING 
Sury 27, 1911. 


First Prize 


2nd Prize £25. 4th Prize 
3rd ” - - £10. Sth ‘is 


Ti18 week we give you the third set of pictures in connection with our new 
competition. These illustrate the names of the proprietors of certain adver- 
tised articles or of the articles themselves. 

‘What we wish you to do is to study these 
pictures, and try to find out the name of 
the article or of the proprietor which each 
represents. For instance, the small example 
picture represents Camp Coffee (the name of 
an advertised article). 

The pictures have been selected by the Editor as 
being, in his opinion, the most suitable to represent 
the urlicles or proprietors intended ; but he 1s open 
to conviction, and to prevent the possibility of an 
imperfectly-considered decision he will have tho 
assi-tance of three members of the staff to help him 
in determining which are the best solutions. 

The Editor will give his decision aftzr all solutions 
have been carefully considered and discu 

To the competitor who submits the greatest 
number of solutions, which in the opinion of 
the Editor, give the best names to the pictures, a prize of £100 will be 
awarded, and the remaining prizes will be distributed according to merit. 

Another set of pictures will appear in Pearson's Weekly next week. 


EXAMPLE PICTURE. 


Camp Coffee. 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, é 


oe _ - _ -_ 


AN YOU SOLVE THE PICTURES? 


- £100. 


- £5. 6th Prize “ - £5. 
- £5. 50 Prizes of £1 each. 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS, 
1. Allattempts must be forwarded on tho printed entry forms. 


2. When you have filled in the names on the entry form, sign your name and 
address in tho space provided, cut out the entry form, and keep it carefully 
beside you until the date for sending in is announced in Peurson’s Weekly. 


8. Another entry form with different pictures will appear in Pearson’s Weekly 
nest week. 

4. To the competitor who submits the greatest number of solutions (one solution 
for each picture) which, in the opinion of the Editor, are the best, a prize of £100 
will be awarded. The remaining prizes will be awarded according to merit. 


5. In the event of a tio between three or more competitors for the first, prize of 
£100, there will be set a competition amongst the tying competitors in which 
the prize will be awarded to the competitor whose reply, in the opinion of tie 
Editor, after co.sideration and discussion, is the best. Kteer this has been dona 
the smaller prizes wi!l be allocated. 


6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery of 
any attempt submitted. 


7. No correspondence wi.l be entered into in connection with the competition, and 
telegrams will be ignored. 


8. ue published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this understanding 
only. 
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Copies of the issues of !‘ P.W.” containing the first two sets of pictures can be obtained through 


your newsagent. 


“T EAR you live next door to Professor Fad 
ASS, What sort of a chap is he ?”* , 

“Oh, he’s awfully clever! This year he hopes 
to graft a strawberry plant with a milkweed in 
order to grow strawberries and cream !" 


“ You pee 
borrowing." to do well, and yet you are always 


Tam 
How do you manage it ?” 


“My motto is: Always put off till to-morrow 
those you have done fodlay." 


I want a funny hint telling me how to clean the drawing-roonv carpet. 


“ Waere’s the umbrella I lent you, Brown ?”*. 
“ Jones borrowed it, Why ?” 


“Nothing, only the fellow I borrowed it from | 


tells me the owner has been asking for it.”* 


“Waar is that awful yelling ?”* 

“Oh, there’s a dentist next door, it’s probably 
somebody getting a tooth out.” 

“No, not next door, I mean in the flat over- 
head.” 

“Oh, that’s probably Newed's baby getting a 
tooth in!” 


“Way does your servant go about the house 
; With her hat on?” 

“Oh, she’s anew girl! She only came this morn- 
ing, and hasn’4 made up her mind whether she'll 
stay yet.” 


| * How did Sloggs get knocked about so ?”* 
“Why, some fellows at the club told him a big 
man sitting in a corner was deaf and dumb, and 
Sloggs went over and told the man he was a fool,”* 
“Well?” - 
“The chap wasn’t deaf and dumb.” 


Give a Good Price and Get a Good Name. 


NiveTy people in every hundred who do not 
possess pianos will get them as soon as they get the 
moncy. 

Perhaps the most risky course is to look for a 
bargain in an auction room. Many of the instru- 
ments put up to auction nowadays have been 
manufactured specially for the purpose. Keep 
off! They are worthless creations of jerrymen. 

Make up your mind, positively, how much you 
intend to give. Don’t let the dealer spend time 
explaining the advantages of a seventy-guinoa 
instrument when thirty guineas is your limit. 
‘There is as great a difference in the tone of pianos 
at these prices as there is between the prices 
themselves, and the comparison may disappoint 
you, and leave you hankering after what you 
cannot afford. 

Look for a good name, a name well known. 
And don’t be enticed aw _ from it. 

About the case. Well, rosowood is said to bo 
leading the fashion just now, but fashions in piano 
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cases change almost as frequently as in the 
millinery world, Walnut and mahogany are fairly 
ular. 

n’t look for beautiful carving; for some 
mysterious reason piano manufacturers generally 
place the prettiest trappings on the worst internals. 
Choose a wood for its plainness. The plainer the 
case the sounder the instrument. : 

And do not choose as much with the eye as with 
the ear. The old masters used to be led blindfolded 
into the warehouses. At each piano sat a player, 
and each player in turn rattled over the keys while 
the composer listened. In this way the best was 
chosen. 

If you intend to stand the piano on your carpet 
ask the dealer to stand it on the carpet in his shop. 
This will give the piano the exact tone that you 
may expect to hear when you get it home. 

Beware of the “‘ Advertiser going abroad” who 
is willing to dispose of his or her piano “ at a 
tremendous sacrifice." Very, very few of these 
people are going abroad; they are the mediums 
through which some firms dispose of goods that 
cannot be sold in the ordinary way. 

Pay a price. To buy a “cheap” piano 
is very often to throw money away. And take 
expert advice. If necessary buy the advice. You 
will be glad in the end. 


This is Krupp’s Record. Doulton’s Turn Out 
30 Miles of Drain Pipes Every Week. 

At Essen, that great, grimy city in Westphalia, 
the firm of Krupp haw just turned out their 
oes 

is is a record approached by no other business 
in the world, and_is the more wonderful because the 
firm was only established in 1874. It means that 
ever since the birth of the Essen works an average of 
four cannon for every working day in the year 
have been manufactured in these gigantic shops, 
which, at present, employ 60,000 workmen and 
6,000 officials. 

We have nothing of its kind in this country 
which can compare with the firm of Krupp, yet, 
for all that, some of our great British businesses 
have outputs of which the figures are so huge that 
they are positively staggering. 

Doultons, for instance, make thirty miles of 
drain-pipes a week, and at Burslem turn out dinner- 
plates at the rate of 92,000 a week. Small wonder 
that they use up 100,000 tons of clay in the 
year. 

To take quite another form of business, the big 
Reading biscuit firm of Huntley and Palmer make 


4,500 millions of biscuits in a year, or about 
15,000,000, in every working day. It takes the 
milk of 19,000 cows and the eggs of 150,000 hens 
to help to form this almost appalling total. 

This year is celebrated the third centenary of the 
authorised version of the Bible. The Oxford 
University Press uses 500 tons of paper yearly 
for the sole purpose of printing Bibles, and can turn 
them out at the rate of about one every two seconds 
during working hours. The supply of par. 
printed sheets is so huge that an order of 500, 
copies can easily be filled. 

‘e spoke just now of the Doulton works. The 
famous Sévres manufactory, which belongs to the 
French Government, has a comparatively tiny 
output, being in all only a little over 11,000 pieces 
in the year. But small as is the output, it is, piece 


for piece, by far the most costly in the world. 
Each piece is of an average value of sixty-three 
shillings. 


Figures are apt to be dull if administered in too 
heavy doses, but it may give some idea of the 
enormous demand for the common things of life 
if we give a few scattered instances of the output of 
factories of various kinds. 

There is a firm in South London which makes 
40,000 bricks every working day, a Nuremburg 

mcil factory which gives to the world nearly a 
$00,000,000 ncils yearly. There is a canning 
factory in Ringanowe which cans 10,000 pine- 
apples daily. 
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Hob-nailed Boots and Overcoats are the Heaviest 

Part of a Man's Attire. 

WHEN you step on the penny-in-the-slot weighi 
machine, and see the ae oa the dial torn i 
say, twelve stone, do you ever consider what 
part of that weight is your own flesh and bone, 
and what the clothes that cover it ? 

If not, weighing yourself in your birthday 
suit next time youw have a Turkish bath. The 
difference will surprise you, for you will find that 
it is quite a stone and possibly more. 

It seems absurd that we should carry such a 
weight about wherever we go. It is more than the 
equivalent of a healthy baLy of three to four months’ 
old; but the fact is that it is impossible to get on 
with much less, 

The very lightest summer drees that & man can 
wear weighs fully eight pounds. A suit of the 
thinnest tweed or flannol weighs four ‘pounds, 
and an ordinary pair of Oxford shoes, size eights, 
nearly two pounds, This only leaves a margin of 
two pounds for underwear, shirt, braces, hat, 
socks and gloves. 

Ordinary clothes are a deal heavier. A suit of 
ordinary dark tweeds such as any businces man 
wears, weigh about six pounds and a quarter, 
while a labourer’s outfit is even heavier still. 

'_A pair of corduroy trousers will pull the scale 
at three pounds or a trifle over, and a coat and 


For example: “ Pour paraffin on it and light. This will clean any carpet, however dirty.” 


waistcoat belonging to a keeper were found to 
weigh four pounds ten ounces. 

The same man wore a flannel shirt weighing a 
pound all but an ounce, and his hob-nailed boots 
were two pounds ten ounces each. His gaiters 
even when clean and quite free from mud weighed a 
povnd and three-quarters for the pair. 

Say that his underwear, together with tie, collar, 
and braces weighed another pound and a half, and 
that his brecches which were of stout Bedford 
cord came to two pounds and a half, it is plain that 
this man walked abroad, burdened by garments 
weighing sixteen pounds eight ounces. . 

An overcoat makes a formidable addition to the 
weight of the average man’s garments, An 
ordinary medium winter overcoat weighs just on 
five pounds, and a mackintosh solid enough to stand 
a day’s rain four pounds and a quarter. 

omen boast that they can dress more lightly 
than men, and, indeed, a leading dressmaker has 
declared that she can dress a customer from hat 
to shoes at a weight of under five pounds. 

But very few women walk abroad in such gossa- 
mer attire. A skirt is a heavier article than a pair 
of trousers, and a woman’s hat averages eight ounces 
to the four which is all that a tweed cap weighs. The 
ordinary outfit of an ordinary woman weighs fully 
twelvo pounds, and, compared with her size and 
muscular powcr, is heavier than that of her husband, 


WIN A PENKNIFE THIS WAY. 
Spot the mistake in this page and send me a 
Mark postcards, “ Mistakes.” A pen- 
ife for each of the twenty-five readers whose 
postcards reach me first. 


Werk enprx 
JuLy 27, 191}, 
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Would You Make a Good King? 


The Best Way of Putting the Problem to the oo 
Most of us have wished we were the King, or + 
any Fate, the Queen, at some time in our lives, 
any of us cling to the idea that we Were cut ¢ vt 

for kings. ae 

And most of us have thought of a fow t).j- 
which we would do on finding ourselves on toe 
Throne. ‘ 

We would make new laws. We would ston «!] 
poverty. We would make everybody happy, e:1 
Te tories _ 

1s very easy to reign—in imagination, 

When the Prince of Wales was a little boy !. 
often thought of what he would do when he Sas ‘ 
to the Throne. He said: <e 

“T shall make three laws. 1. Phat no one shill 
cut puppies’ tails, because it must hurt them so 
2. That there shall be no more sin in the country, 
3. That nobody shall use bearing-reins.” a 


What His Majesty Has Done. 
King Edward VIII. will be a humane monare|i ! 
But the best way to test your kingly powers i, to 

judge yourself by what you do now rather than |, 
what you might do on some day which will neve, 
come. 


The King has ever taken the liveliest interest jy 
the Fresh Air Fund. All his Majesty's sulje:t. 
know how the cause of the poor is at the Kin.’ 
heart, and especially the cause of the poor chilli: ., 
and more especially the cause of the poor child: 
of the great cities, into whose sad lives come: « 
little that is fresh and purifying and joyous—lik« 
@ summer day by the sea. 

As Prince of Wales his Majesty spent a lon: 
afternoon with a party of poor children from I~! 
London who were enjoying tho day's holiday in 
Epping Forest which the Fresh Air Fund had 
provided, Queen Mary beside him. 

An Annual Gift of £25. 

Next, his Majesty put his name down as an ann1! 
subscriber of £25 to the F.A.F. 

Lastly, his Majesty graciously consent>1 to 
become the F.A.F.’s Patron, thus, in his Coronation 
year, setting the seal of Royal approval to the work 
of the charity. 

Only a good king would have done these thing:. 

Here, then, is a simple way of testing if you woul! 
make a good king. Merely ask yourself the quc-tion, 
“* Have I done what the King has done and sent my 
contribution for this year to the F.A.F. ?” 

“ What is enough for the King is good 
enough for me,” said an old fellow on Epsom Downs 
who was lucky enough to pick up the end of a ciz111 
which the King had been smoking, and was sewn 
tides puffing at the stump which had touched t!.c 

ing’s lips; forgetting that really the stump w:: 
not good enough for the King, or he would not have 
thrown it away. 


Send What You Can: 


So you may say about the Fresh Air Fund: “It 
is good enough for the King, it is enough fer 
me. The King has contributed, I will con- 
tribute.” 


You may not perhaps be able to contri!» 
pounds ; no matter, send shillings or pence. If yo 
send ninepence to the Fresh Air Fund you give on" 
poor town child a day’s perfect holiday in tio 
country, the happiest day of its life. 

And you prove you would make a good kii:, 
because you have a kind heart. 


There are no expenses of management for the ir<! 
Air Fund. | All expenses are borne by the promici*-, 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited, the Daily bij: . 
Limited, the Standard Newspapers, Limited, ar! 
the Ragged School Union. ‘There is no, distinc!" 
of class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day’s har; 
for a child; £8 28. pays for a complete party cf 2!" 
with the neccessary attendants. Subscriptions shou dite 
addressed_to the Hon. Secretary, F.A.F., Pears: « 
Weokly, Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and will le 
acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may Le 
bad on application. 


“ My husband has no idea of the value of money. : 

“ Why, I thought he was a good business man ° 

“ He thinks he is, but I can’t get him to realise 
what a lovely hat I can buy for £2 2s.” 

The finest catch of the Coronation Ycar 
CATCH YOUR PAL! Catch him now. See 
page 120 and see how to do it. 


Week ENDING 
Joy 27, 1911. 
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Working in a Lancashire Mill is Like Working in 
an Oven. 


By a FACTORY HAND. 

¥ a queer little gurgle the man closed his eyes 
Fd fel to the erat. He was overcome by the 
heat, and had fainted in a city street. 

The temperature was 90 degrees. 

“A regular heat wave,” said a young fellow 
with a thermometer. “ Phew!” 

I told him that Londoners did not know what real 
heat was like. 

“We cet this all the year round where I come 
from,” I remarked, moving out of the way of the 

lice ambulance. 

“Where on earth is that?” le asked. “At 
the Equator ?” 

“No, in Lancashire. In the cotton factorics.” 

Ie stared hard at me for a moment, evidently 
divided between believing me and calling me a liar. 
‘Then, with his eyes wide open, he said: “ Then, 
blokes are fainting all day, I reckon ?” 

“No, they never faint ; they are accustomed to 
the heat.” 

No Fans Nor Iced Water. 

’ “Funny,” he said, and with a low whistle he 
passed on to his office, where he said they kept iced 
water and had a patent fan running. 

I tried to imagine what the answer of a Lancashire 
cotton manufacturer would be if asked to supply 
patent fans and iced water to his operatives. Yet 


ewer" 


The Eastbourne Town Council have decided) that dogs may no longer bark on the beach. 
fine of 40s, This is all because the poor visitors to the town comp 
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iv“is a fact that in the cotton mills the heat very | 
often is more like the heat in the hot room of a | 
Turkish bath than anything else. 

It is the same in winter as in summer ; the season | 
makes no difference. ‘The heat wave there is manu- 
factured in the boiler house, and it ripples on its 
way through the factory by mcans of steam pipcs 
fixed against the walls, 

If you listen near any Lancashire mill about half | 
pat five in tho morning you can hear a dull metallic 
knocking ; it is the movement of the pipes caused 
by the steam passing through them. ‘The rooms | 
are being heated for the work of the day. It is held 
that without great heat it is impossible to spin good 
thread, but there is no doubt that in nine cases 
out of ten the air is made much hotter than is 
necessary. 

I well remember my introduction to this heat. 
I was ten years old, and had passed as a half-timer. 
When I reached the mill about a quarter to six 
in the morning, the atmosphere of the staircase | 
made me wonder if somebody had been carrying 
red-hot coals up and down it the whole night long. 
When I costed the spinning-room door I was met 
by a hot breath, rather damp, and quite over- 
powering. 

You Mayn’t Open the Windows. 

At first I thought something was wrong ; already 
I was perspiring freely. I inquired of another boy 
what was meant by the terrific heat. The lad 
laughed. 
“Tt's allus like this,” he said. 


And to my great astonishment, I found that 
he spoke the truth. 

You know how you run to your windows and 
fling them open these warm days to get a breath of 
breeze? Do the same in most Lancashire spinning 
mills and you find yourself in trouble. Tio 
manager or the overlooker comes along and givcs 
quick instructions for the windows to be closed. 
The explanation is that the breezes may blow the 
threads together and cause them to break. 


BARKING IS BANNED! 


ee 


But it is a striking fact that whenever the factory 
inspector is around orders are given for the windows 
to be thrown open. 

A Londoner said to me the other day, as a party of 
Lancashire tourists passed by: “Why do they 
walk along so wearily 2 They always look tired ?* 

I told him that they always are tired, and that 
he would be the same if he had their work to do under 
similar conditions. I told him that it was a common 
sight to sce a small boy run down from a bot spin- 
ning-room in his bare fect to the factory yard, fix 
his lips to the water-tap, and drink nearly a quart 
without a stop. 

Just as Warm in December. 

I told him that this was a common sight not 
only in July but in December also. The heat is 
just as great then because it is made by man, and 
not by Nature. Often, when the snow is on the 

round, a lad with a burning thirst will dart bare- 
ooted from the hot spinning-room dowa the steps 
to where the water-tap is fixed in the factory-wall 
outside. And there, with his warm feet in the snow, 
and his warm body planted against the wall, he 
drinks cold water ia the same eager way that the 
camel drinks it in the Sahara Desert. 

Later on come a multiplicity of ailments which 
can never be separated from work done under such 
extraordinary conditions. 

A favourite beverage with tho men is cold tea. 
They contrive to make it cold by suspending the 
tea-can in a water-bucket from a piece of wood 
stretched across the top. Drink a man’s cold tea 
and you make an enemy of him. 

Whether it is cold tea, or usage, or hardy consti- 
tutions, I cannot say, but the workers manage to 
work through the hot stifling days and manage 
to return to the toil next morning. There are 
many grumbles, but little notice is taken until a 
lad falls ill, and the doctor says that Tommy 
is being sweated to death. 

“ Aye, it is a bit warm in t’fact’ries,” says the 
mother. 


If the animals persist, their owners are liable to a 
that, owing to the dogs’ dreadful noise, they cannot hear the band. Our 


cartoonist has tried to picture the Eastbcurne of the future. 
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OFFICIALS MIGHT BE 
PROVIDED WITH 


SPECIAL DOG CATCH- 
ING STICKS. 


ti 
NEXT, PERSONS WILL BE 
FINED FOR COUGHING OR 
SNEEZING WHILST THE 
BAND I$ PLAYING 


Be very funny. For the best way I will give five shillings. Murk postcards 


PERHA 


BY USING A BARK ABSORBING 


MUZZLE THE MOST EXCITABLE DOG 
COULD BE TAKEN OUT WITH COMFORT.) 


a 


‘ NS 


AND THIS STYLE 


OF THING PROHIBITED AS _ 
BEING TOO LOUD AND NOISY. 


mB | 


P5 THIS KIND OF DOG WILL BECOME 


POPULAR AT SEASIDE RESORTS, BEING 
ABSOLUTELY QUIET AND RELIABLE. 


SNEEZING 
FORRIODEN 
no” 


DOGS 

NOT BARK 
BEYGND 

THIS POST 


3 WHAT W 
EXPECT TO SEE SHORTLY ALONG 
SEASIDE PROMENADES.__.—— 


“Curpet.” (See page 120.) 
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YOU CAN START TO-DAY. 


a 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


INSTALMENTS ONE AND TWO IN A NUTSHELL. 


hn Grame is a young racehorse owner who is in love with pretty 
Diiten Maitiand, he de Lter of the Squire of Grame’s 


Denalston. 
father left the family estates vily mortgaged, and Sir John’s only way of 


ing his home from the mone lenders is by winning the Derby. He has 
Dackel bis horse, Black Bagle, to win him thousands, Black Eagle won 
the Two Thousand Guineas and, asa result, is a hot favourite for the race at 


Epsom. : 
Lewis Lartner: , City financier who also isin love with Doreen. The girl has refused him. He owns 
a hors: called Ross ‘ mea i by Black Eagle in the ‘‘ Guineas '’—and has also sworn to himself, that 
i Derby Day. ate 
ieee seanticas the facie: He wants his daughter to marry Lartner, as the latter has promised him 
£5, 00 if she wens ikea place. on 
: T i n Gram i . 
Seamer A cay cocker in Colton’s Eid who always rides Black Eagle. He means to win the 
id, i ib! 1 Colton, the trainer’s daughter. . 
Se pangs! = Galton's: He is jealous of Dick Dale, owing to the latter’s success with Ethel and the 
horses, and wants to get him into trouble. x 


1 with Lewis Lartner, Baber echemes to stop Black Eagle winning the Derby. The financier gives 
itceape, and the latter administers it to Black Eagle as the animal is about torunatrial. The result of 
the trial is that Black Eagle is hopelessly beaten by his stablo companions. . 

Dale swears that the horse has beo:n doped, but Colton, the trainer, refuses to believe it. : A 
That same day Colonel Maitland tells Sir John Grame that, as he has no money to marry Doreen, he is placing 
r in an awkward position, . 
ae consequence, Grame leaves Denalston, but he returns secre‘ly, and lodges with the trainer for a few days. 
Lartner leirns this from Baber. Te bullies the head lad for giving Black Eagle the dope so early, as Colton 
is new sure to be on the watch. Finally, ye aes bett-r idea, and orders Baber to get him, by hook or crook, a 
imen of Dick Dale’s and Ethel Colton’s handwriting. A . 
"Dale sess the two men together, and he knowsthey can beuptonogood. That night he steals into the stables, 
meaning to stay there the night and watch for the traitor. He is horrified when he sees—not Babor—but Colton 
earefully pushing open the door with a bottle in his hand. 
(You can now read on.) 


A ROMANCE OF LOVE AND THE TURF. 


he Favourite - 


CHAPTER VII. 


Playing the Game. 


For a moment Dick Dale could scarcely credit 
the evidence of his own eyes. It was ness to 
think that this man, straightforward William Colton, 
against whom there had never been a breath of 
suspicion during his whole career as a trainer, could be 
dosing the finest horse in his stable, the favourite for 
the greatest race of the year. ; = 

But why should he visit the stable at such an hour, 
if his purpose were an honest one ? Dick Dale was not 
a clever, calculating man of the world, he knew little 
about anything but horses, but he realised that, if 
Colton had been going to give the horse medicine, 
he would not have come sceretly from his house at mid- 
night to do so. . 

‘Guv’nor!” he cricd, springing forward, and his 
voice was harsh and trembling. 

The trainer advancing towards Black Eagle’s stall 
stop short, swung round and nearly dropped the 
bottle from his hand. Dale saw that his face was livid, 
and that he was staring at him as though he were a 

host. 
. Then he recovered himself by a great effort. 

“* What the dickens are you doing here at thie time of 
night?’ he demanded fiercely. 

Dale was half-frightened by his voice ; he knew that 


to quarrcl with this man not only meant ruining his | emp‘asis 


earecr but his losing all chance of marrying Ethel 
Colton, but a terrible sense of horror and despair was 
predominant. 

“T suspected someone would be trying to get at 
Black Eagle, sir,” said the jockey ; and Colton, reading 
more in his manner than in his words, stared at him 
blankly for a moment, and then flushed crimeon 
with rage. 

““ You—you dare to hint that I came.here to injure 
the horse!”’ he choked out. ‘You dare to stand 
there and ag 

““Guv’nor!”’ gasped Dale, stepping back as the 
angry trainer advanced towards him. ‘ What can I 
believe when you come here like this with a bottle of 

~stuff ? Td give a lot not to believe it: but—oh, 
don’t do it, guv'nor, you know what depends on Black 
Eagle winning!” 

It looked for a moment as though Colton would 
strike the young fellow down, then gradually the 
angry flush died from his face and gave place to a look 
of pain. 

“Good gad!” he cried brokenly; “to think that 
you, Dick, you who have known me so long, you 
who have been almost a son to me, could believe me 
capable of such a thing!” 

Tis emotion pained the young jockey far more than 
his anger. 

“IT wouldn't have believed it unless I’d seen it,” 
he said, in a low voice, “ and I can scarcely believe it 
now, guv’nor. If a hundred men had told me that 
ye had come into your stable like a thief I should 

ve tok! them that they were liars.” 

Colton started, for. the first time he fully realised 
“aw strange his action was, and how suspicious it 
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must look in the eyes of the jockey, however much 
faith he t have in him. He had intended to 
take no one into his confidence, but now circumstances 
es ye him to do so. 

“TI forgive you, lad,” he said quickly ; “I see how 
black this must look to you, but I’ve got an easy 
explanation. I can’t believe that dosi that 
you and Sir John were so positive about, but I’m sure 
the Eagle has trained off, and I’m going to give him 
something that will put him right again and make him 
as great a certainty for the Derby as has ever ran.” 

** A dope!” ejaculated Dale sharply. 

The trainer flushed. 

“Call it what you like ; I prefer to call it medicine. 
Surely you're not so narrow-minded as the owner 
himself who would have a fit if he knew that I was 
going to do the one thing that will mean him winning 
the Derby and putting him right with the world again. 

“TI don’t understand,” said Dale simply. 

“ Listen to me!” cried the trainer, seizing his arm 3 
“Sir John Grame’s been a good friend to you, Dale, 
as he’s been a good friend to me. You know well 
enough what winning or losing the Derby means to 
him, Wouldn’t you do anything in your power to 
help him win?” 

*" Yes,” said Dale ‘quickly, “ I'd do anything honest 
to make Black Eagle win the Derby.” 

Although it was unintentional, there was a slight 
on the word “honest,” ond it jarred on 
the trainer. 

“Don't you get preaching to me, Dale!” he said 
sharply. ‘ Before you were born, I knew more about 
horses than you will ever know, and I’ve been a trainer 
for about twenty years. You get off to bed—Black 
Eagle doesn’t want you or anyone else to guard him.” 

“I'm not going to leave here until you've chucked 
“ey, that bottle of stuff, guv’nor.” 

“What?” roared Colton. ‘ You'll do as I tell 
you, my lad, or it will be the worse for you.” 

“I'm sorry, guv’nor, but I can’t go away! I don't 
reckon you mean to injure the horse, but you aren't 
going to play the game, and——” 

“Get out !”” roared the trainer. ‘‘ I’m master here, 
and I'll show you that I am, you mad young fool!” 

“If I go out,” said Dale, his blood rising and a 
determined expression taking the place of the look of 
horror on his face, “ you'll be sorry for it, for I'll ring 
the alarm-bell, have the whole crowd down here so that 
you can make your explanations to them. J don’t 
care what it means to me!” he cried recklessly. 
“Sir John’s been o real white man to me, and if it 
means tho chuck and getting kicked off the Turf, I’ll 
stick to him!” 

There was a silence after the passionate outburst, the 
only sound was the fid of the Derby favourite 
made peations by tho sound of the two voices he knew 
8o well. 

Suddenly Colton laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“Tm glad to hear you talk like that, lad,” he said, 


It is astounding how it is catching on! 
What? Why, the CATCH YOUR PAL idea. 
See page 120, 


Suppose you sent in an article entitled “Showld pigs eat cheese?” to the Editor. 
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“ but you’ve been unfair to me. 
when I was up in town, I met a chap who had j,..- 
@ most su ul trainer in America. He had r 
his er and, when the Anti-Betting Bill was pa- 
he decided to chuck the game and travel round: .. 
world. He's a friend of a man I’ve known for y:.- 
and we soon got pally, and he told me of the stuti + 
this bottle, which, he said, was the finest tonic {.; .. 
over- trained horse that he knew of, and I got it mad»... 
at a chemist’s. Strictly speaking, Dale, it’s a di ;.. 
and against Jockey Club rules, Tut by giving i +, 
Black Eagle I reckon I’m saving the life of the;; 
gentleman that ever breathed, and I’m ready tu; 
ruin and disgrace over it.” 

“ But you haven’t told him?” 

“No, you fool!” said Colton irritably—' 1) .- 
why I’m sneaking into my own stable like a 
in the night ; I daren’t tell him, although I'm doir: ;: 
for his own » for I know he’d forbid it and——" 

“ That’s it, sir!’ cried Dale; “he'd forbid it, ard 
he’s a good sportsman! I don’t know nothing of t 
feelings of sdch as Sir John Grame, but I rectson | 
would sooner lose and be ruined than win by anyi.i: » 
underhan1.” . 

The trainer was startled by such a speech from +! 
ung jockey. He felt vaguely that instead of | 
salle him as to his duty he should kick the f |... 

from the stable, but Colton, a man of transpear 
honesty, knew in his heart of hearts that he was dui: = 
a dirty action, though he was doing it not so ri 
for his own benefit but for the benefit of the man w, 
in the past had done so much for him, and conscic: 
makes cowards of us all. 

“ Sir John won't know,” he said, and as he =poke t' « 
words he felt how lame they were. 

“But vou will, guv’nor; and if Black Eag'e wr: 
you won't feel the same. Then you never I:now v; 
@ doped horse what's going to happen ; suppose }.o ra: 
queer there might be an inquiry; and if anythii- 
came out you'd not only ruin yourself, but Sir Joli. 
too. Don't do it, guv’nor, don’t do it. Whicn I w.- 
& youngster here you had three words you used to <i. 
to me often, and I reckon they’ve been more govul 1: 
me than many a sermon. ‘ Play the game, 1).). 
you used to say, and I’ve tried to do it, I’ve tricd to 
act square. Guv’nor, Play the game!” 

Colton stared at him dully for a moment, then le 
seized his arm in a painfully tight grip. 

“Come with me, Dale!’’ he said quickly, and led 
him out of the stable and across the yard to the manur’- 
pit. Then he drew the cork from the botile anil 
——— away its contents, and placed the bottle in his 


Look here; yertes 


pocket. . 

“We will play the game, lad,” he said hoarsely. 
“God knows how much I want Black Eagle to wir. 
but if he wins, he'll win fairly. I was mad to-night ; 
I'd have done anything to help Sir John. but you're 
right, Dale, you're right. It’s best to play the zac! 

nd, with a clasp of the hand, the coolness betweon 
the trainer and the jockey was ended. _ fe 

“We'll get Black Eagle into form again, guy nor. 

cried Dale, ‘and I'll get him first past the pc-t ut 
Epsom.” 
“I'd give a thousand pounds to know it would !° 
all right !’? said the trainer; “ but I fear Lartne: = 
horse ; it’s a dark stable, and there’s a lot of mot. 5 
going on the colt.” . 

For a moment Dale thought of telling him how !.9 
had secn the financier in conrersation with Baber. but 
he decided not to do so. That night he had suspevte! 
the man in whom he had the greatest faith of trvi 
injure the Derby favourite, and his suspicions |. 
been unfounded. In Baber's case he had no cvidei 
at all, and he was beginning to think that he ».- 
wrong in thinking that there had been foul }'"' 
before the memorable trial. Colton was convin | 
that the horse had trained off, and Colton ought tv 
know. _ 

They fastened up the stable, and very qui. * 
re-entered the house. It was two o'clock befere Puiv 
was in bed and fully two hours later before he w “ 
asleep, and in his sleep he fancied himself rons a 
Tattenham Corner into the straight with a clear | 
on the other horses and the race at his mercy. ; 

Then suddenly a black wall seemed to rise 1) 
shutting off the winning post from his sight. Bi. : 
Eagte was swerving over the course, hoarse crics py 
from the stands, ,a green jacket flashed past bin, 
and—— . : 

“Seven o'clock!” said tho servant outsilo the 
door, and he awoke with a start. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A Daring Scheme, 


No one would have recognised in the shabby MiB 
who stepped from the express on to Lewes platform « : 
uarter-past seven on the Monday night beforo th 
Derby, Lewis Lartncr, the famous financier an a 
horse owncr, and that was what Lewis Lartner wishet 

He wore an old suit, the collar of a shabby overt . 
was turned up, and a soft felt hat was pulled do 
well over his eyes. vis 

Leaving tho Tatiee: he walked rapidly through "a 
town until he reached a small public-house, whic he 
entered, and James Baber, who was sitting at '“ 
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bar smoking & cigarette, rose awkwardly to his 


ot 


t. 
rartner nodded curtly. 
“Tave you arranged 


di ice. 
a aa tas head lad; ‘‘ but I haven’t ordered 


for the private room?” he 


any ’ ” “ ’ 
’ \Well, you won't!” said Lartner. “ You'll want 
an [ teed for another twonty-four hours, we're not 
pied to talk this matter over and swill whisky, do you 


understand : ha 2 

saber nodded sullenly, and, calling the landlord 
w Le at the other end of the bar, he asked him 
to tako them to the private room where he and his 
friend wished to transact some business. 

“What can I being 70 sir ?”’ he asked Lartner. 

“ Send up two whiski and a bottle of soda,” said 
the financier gruffly, and Baber stared at him 
wonderingly. But Lartner had seen that if they drank 
nothing suspicion might be aroused. Why come to a 
mplinouse to do their business if they did not 


‘wink * 

“tink ty nothing until the landlord had brought the 
syirits and then, to Baber’s disgust, he emptied both 
classes out of the window as well as half the soda, 
4 closing the window, sat down. 

and then, ig f 

“Now wo can talk business,” he said abruptly ; 
and taking a letter from his pocket, he handed it to 
Baber. Do you recognise that writing ?” 

The head lad sta’ and examined it intently. 

“Creat Scott!” he cried; “it’s perfect. Why the 
girl herself wouldn't know as it wasn’t her own 
writin.” ; 
= Oh, Plater’s a clever r,” said Lartner quietly, 
“ but five years at Dartmoor roke his spirit and he only 
does hack work now. Look here, this 
letter is fur Dale, and the onc you hold 
in your hand for Ethel Colton. You'd 
beiter seal it up and take charge of 
them. Now listen to me carefully. You 
know what failure means, don’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Baber nervously. 

“ About two o'clock to-morrow you 
will give this note to Ethel Colton. 
Yon can sce that it’s ee ina _ 
on adirty piece of paper. It’s suppo 
to be ne a cine who has learnt 
iat her husband is implicated in a 
riot. to injure Black Eagle on his 
parney to Epsom, and sho must see 
die girl alone in Pond Lane, Raymead, 
it four o'clock that afternoon. She is 
viraid of anyone else knowing, and 
villenty tell the plot to the girl herself, 
und sho must not tell anyone of tho 
note. You will tell Ethel Colton that 
awonian whom you did not recognise 
gave it to you.” 

“dsn't that takin’ a big risk?” 
aske-l Baber. 

“Yes, but you will bave to take 
bis risks; I'm paying you to tako 
‘hem. If anything goes wrong you will 
bedone, but ve given you sufficient 
iioney to cet clear away, and if you 
‘vep your head the risk is compara- 
tivcly small. This note is the all- 
rnportant thing, for unless the girl 
rics to the bait the rest of the plot is 
uscless. Pond Lane is a very quict 
: [ motored down last week to 
sec it, and when the girl reaches it, 
Plater and myself will gag her and get 
herintothe motor that we shall have ready. Weshall 
both be disguised, we shall take her to Plater’s house 
in Chelsea,” He is going to tell neighbours that his 
‘ile’s invalid sister is going to stay with them so no 
ss m will be roused there, and he will kecp the girl 
~ucly until the race is over, then we shall find a way 
of hitcrating her without giving her any clue to where 
she has been. Oh, she'll be treated kindly ; we don’t 
“ant more trouble than we can help over the business. 

“From the moment you give Ethel Colton the 
note you must watch her carofully. Colton will be 
lay, and you tell me that there is a coolncss between 
‘ie girl and Dale. Grame has gone down into Essex— 
1 had him shadowed from London Bridge as soon as I 
fot your wire telling me he had left Denalston on 
“itunlay, He went to his chambers first, and then to 
Livcrpool Street, and from there to a village where he 
is staying with an old friend, and_this fact is a 
Wonderful help to us. . 

If the girl ignores the note you can do nothing— 
our plot will have failed, but I don’t think for a 
moment she will ignore the note. A woman is not 
logical, but she loves a mystery, or rather she loves 
unravelling one, and if the Colton girl is an ordinary 
specimen of her sex she will go to Raymead alone 
to-morrow. afternoon. Once you havo seen her start, 
you will slip into Colton’s study and place those notes I 
“ave you on his desk, and—but wait a moment, I was 


forgetting Gramo’s te . 

. Grame’s telegram!” echocd Baber. The head lad 
= trembling in 8 nervousness, and his forchead was 

f ‘ammy with perspiration, and he felt a wonderful awe 


‘or the man who sat opposite to him talking in a low 


Naturally you want it accepted. What hind of note would you send hins with the arlicle? 
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quict voice az though he were fixing up some ordinary | 
business transaction instead of a desperate plot to ruin | 
his rival. 

“Yes,” said Lartner, “I shall have sent—Plater's 
wife will do it—a telegram from London supposed to H 
come from Grame to Ethel Colton, telling her to 
meet him in his car at Raymead. The telegram will be 
dispatched at two o'clock, and should be here about a 
quarter to three. You will have to intercept the boy 
and keep the wire until the proper time to use it, 
which I will explain presently. 

“You must keep your eyes open, for when the notes 
are discovered, I’ve no doubt Dale will believe the 
story I wish him to believe, but Colton is more a man 
of the world, and I doubt if he'll swallow it completely, 
and unless we can force him to believe the story, he 
may persuade Dale not to believe it until something 
more definite is known. You must watch Dale after | 
the discovery is made, and then, if necessary, you must | 
show them the telegram which you can say you've 
just found somewhere, and also that you saw Ethel 
Colton leaving with a bag. Any story you like so 
long as it strengthens the suspicions against Grame. 
Of course, if you have to take this course you will 
have to get away, for the truth will come out after tho , 
race, and whatever Colton may suspect you of he’s not | 
likely to prosecute, for ho won't want a scandal.” 

Baber licked his dry lips. 

“I’m doin’ all the work an’ takin’ all the risk,” 
he said sullenly. 

“T’m afraid you do not properly understand your 
position,” said Lartner, antl there was that strange 
note in his voice that always aroused in the head lad 
the same sense of fear. ‘I could ruin you far more 


effectually than Colton, and you would be penniless. 


As Colton heard Dale's voice he swung round and nearly dropped the boitle from 


his hand, 


Suppose I reported that you had come to me with a 
suggestion to dope Black Eagle, who{do you think 
would be believed—you, tlie obsc:ire stable Jad, or me, | 
the millionaire? Ithink you will be wise to earn the | 
moncy I am going to pay you, and at the same time | 
ruin your rival, as { mean to ruin mine” 

“TH play your game for cil { know,” said Baber | 
quickly, ‘‘ but I'm not so sure that Dale won't ride 
even it the thing goes all right.” 

“ Bah!’ cried Lartner. ‘ You've no imagination. 
Dale is a fellow who has made a little god of Grame ; 
do you think when he finds that the man who he has 
so looked up to has ruincd the girl ho loves he will 
ride his horse and do him the greatest service by 
winning the Derby for him? It’s not likely. He'll 
refuse to ride and on the morning of the race Grame 
will find himscif without a jockey, and all the best men | 
retained. Everyone knows that Black Eagle is a} 
horse of moods, and with a stranger, particularly a 
more or less incomnctent stranger on his back, he'll 


stand no chance whatever. ‘Then when the race is 

over there'll be a row for Dale ; Grame and Colton will 

have done with him, and he'll find himself among the | 
ruck of jockeys who get occasional mounts, and after 

paying their heavy expenses, lead a hand-to-mouth 

existence.” 

Baber's small cunning eyes gleamed, Lartner had 
summed him up correctly, the picture of the downfall 
of the young jockey he hated so bitterly made him 
kecner on the success of the plot than any monetary 
reward for his treachery to his employer. 

Lartner looked at his watch and rose to his feet. 

“TI want to catch the nine o'clock train back to 


town,” he said quickly, ‘and I must be going. 1a 
there anything you don’t understand ?” 7 

“No, sir, 1 think I’ve got everythin’ all right, I only 
hope it acts as well as you think it will.” 

Lartner handed him ten pounds, told him that in the 
event of his having to hurriedly leave Dena!ston to 
write him at his private address, and then, with a 
curt “ good-night,” hurricd out into the quiet street. 

At half-past eleven, in faultless evening dress, he 
entered the drawing-room of a City Magnate and 
seemed to quite enjoy the dance in progress. 

* * 


As Ethel Colton came out after lunch the next day— 
the day before the Derby, and walked towards tho 
shady end of the lawn noar the clumps of rhododen- 
drons, Baber walked up to her. 

“T’'ve been tryin’ to catch you alone since twelve 
o'clock, miss,” he said quickly. ‘‘ A woman gave mo 
this note as I was comin’ over the Downs this morning 
an’ asked mo to give it to you w’en no one was about. 
She scemed terribly anxious and upset, so I thought 
I'd better bring it.” 

The girl took the dirty envelope with a surprised 
glance at Baber. 

‘* Was she a local woman ?"’ she asked. 

‘*T seem to have seen her before,” said Baber, after 
a slight hositation, “ I've got an idea that she lives at 
Raymead.” 

thel thanked him for bringing the note, and as 
Baber, touching his cap, went off to the stables’ she 
walked across to the wicker chair by the rhododendrons 
and opened the envelope. 

Then as she read the short, scrawled note on the 
half-sheet of cheap notepaper, the colour left her face 
and she put her hand to her heart. 

““Dere Miss,” she read, “ I want to 
sce you bad becos there's a plot to 
*urt your Derby ’orse wich my man is 
in. It’s to do with ‘is jorney to 
Epsome this evenin’. You've been 
good to me and I want to stopit. For 
the love of eaven don't show this toeny- 
one or they will kill me. Come tu tho 
fir-tress in Pond Lane Raymead at fure 
to-day, and I will tell you all I know.so 
as you can be on garde. Come alone 
and sec as ‘ow no one sees you, or I am 
as good as dead. 

“ Youres respeckful, 
‘A FRENDE.” 

** Pleese burn this.” 

Three times Ethel Colton read the 
letter, unable to make up her mind as 
to what course to pursuc. Her first 
impulse had been to go to her father, 
but, even without the woman's warning 
against showing anyone the Ietter, she 
knew that her father would cither 
disregard it altogether or else fly into a 
rage and insist on tracking the woman 
home and have her husband arrested. 

Then there was Dick, but a cloud 
seemed to have arisen between hersclf 
and Dick the last few days, and Dick 
had gone off for a walk cn the Downs. 

Besides, the note ex;ressed a desira 
to help her. How could she, how- 
evergreat her perplexities, do anything 
that tended to injure the writer of the 
letter? Was it a poor practical joke ? 
No, sho decided, the idea was absurd. 
An agitated woman had given the note 
to Baber evidently afraid of being 
scen near the traincr’s house or sending it through the 
post. Baber thought he had seen her at Raymead 
and that fitted in with the Ictter. 

‘Lhen she had often done little kindnesses to tho peor 
folk in Denalston and in tho village of Rayinead two 
miles away, and it seemed only natural that a woman 
whom che had helped should wish to prevent a thing 
that would be such a blow to both ber father and 
herself. 

“TI go,” she said, and at about a quarter post 
three Baber, to his great delizht, saw her take the tietd 
path towards Raymead. He stood watching her with 
quickly Leating heart, dreading every moment that 
she would turn back, and then as she disappeared, ko 
summed up all his courage and darted into the trainer's 
“den,” as he called it, through the open French windows 
and laid the two Ictters on his desk. 

“Tle won't be in till tea time,” he said, “ and 
perhay:s he won't sce them then, That cove Lartner's 
clever—clever as old Nick!” 


CHAPTER IX. 
The Crumpled Telegram, 

“Date!” 

Dick Dale, walking rapidly up the drive towards the 
house, conscious that ho was late for tea, a meal tho 
traincr had invited him to take with him before thoy 
both left Lewes for Epsom that evening in the train t» 
whieh the horse-box containing Black Hay!e was t> bo 
attached,was surprised to sce Colton in a state of evident 

itation, standing at the door. 

“* What is it, guy’nor ?” he asked, running up. 


oz 
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“Heaven only knows!” said the trainer, “‘ efther 
Ethel’s mad or someone is committing forgery, playing 
the wickedest practical joke that was ever played. 
Read that lad, read that!” 

He thrust a Ictter into Dick's hand, and the young 
jockey read it with difficulty, the lines seemed to run 
into each other and become a blurr and the paper shook 
like a leaf in the wind. 

“My Dear Dav,—Don’t think harder of me than 

‘ou can help, but I am leaving you for good. ° My life 
i wrecked, But Jack will take care of me. Iam going 
to London to hide myself in my shame. ‘here is a lot 
1 should like to write but 1 cannot, I am broken- 
hearted.” 

‘Then came a blot as though tears had fallen on the 
payer. (Oh, a great artist was Mr. Plater), and the 
shaky signature “ Ethel.” : 

‘“‘There's this for you,” said the trainer in a harsh 
voice, ** it may tell more.” 

Without a word Dale took It, but it was on the same 
lines as the note to Colton though differently worded. 
Dale let both letters drop on the gravel drive. 7 

“The hound!” he said dully. ‘ The dirty hound! 

Colton picked up the letters. 

“*Come ip lad,” he said. ‘ There is some mistake. 
It can’t be true. I'd never believe it of Ethel nor of 
him. Sir John is——” 

“Sir John!” cried the jockey. ‘‘ The blackguard, 

e ” 

‘wDale, you're mad!” 

“I’m not mad now!” cried Dale passionately, his 
face was pale and his eyes gleamed, “* we've been mad, 
you and I havo been mad, poor fools to be tricked by a 
chap like that. Why, man! He’s ruined your 
daughter, he’s ruined the girl I love and you stand like 
that! Where is he? Confound you, don’t you know 
where he is?” 

Colton seized him by the shoulder. 

“TI tell you you're wrong,” he eaid sharply, “ it’s 
some trick. Would a man like Sir John, the owncr of 
the Derby favourite, who by this time to-morrow will 
either be a rich man or a pauper, be guilty of such 
conduct ? It’s mad to suggest it. Even if he wasn’t 
the straight gentleman I believe him to be, it would be 
mad to suggest it. It’s a trick I tell you, Dale.” 

‘The jockey staggered into the dining-room. 

“If it’s a trick, where is Ethel ?”’ he demanded. 

Colton poured out a cup of tea with a hand that 
trembled. 

“She must have gone for a walk and been decoyed 
away by the scoundrel who wrote the letters.” 

“But——” 

“Oh, I know it sounds absurd, but I’ve faith in my 
girl and faith in the man. Besides, Ethel’s not the 
sort to sneak away without secing me, I fecl it in me, 
Jad, that there’s something wrong, some foul trickery 
behind these letters, though I—— What the dickens 
do you want?” 

Baber, who, hidden fn the shrubbery, had over- 
heard the conversation between the trainer and the 
prley decided that it would be necessary to play 

is trump card, and, after a gentle tap at the door, 
which neither of the occupants of the dining-room had 
heard, had entered. 

“ T’ve something to tell you, sir,” he said awkwardly, 
twisting his cap in his hands, 

** Well, what is it?” 

The trainer spoke sharply, for like every man he 
disliked scandal, and his first thought was to prevent 
the story from flying round the village, and he huped to 
conceal the true state of his feclings. 

** It’s something that I thought I ought to tell you 
after what I saw the other evenin’,” said Baber— 
** somethin’ that concerns Sir John Grame and Miss 
Ethel, sir.” 

‘The trainer's hand dropped heavily upon the table. 
Dale was upon his fect, breathing heavily, his face livid. 

** Speak out, man!” he panted. 

““ Well,” said Baber, ‘‘ I see him with his arm round 
Miss Ethel walking over the downs on Friday night 
talkin’ in low voices, but as they passed me I keard 
him say, ‘ we can easily get clear away in a motor,’ an’ 
on top of that I find this.” 

He took from his pocket a crumpled telegraph form 
end handed it to Colton. It was addressed to Miss 
Colton and read : 

“Car at Raymead four.—Jack.” 

With a helpless gesture the trainer passed the paper 
to Dale. 

“ Where did 
voice. 

** On the lawn, sir, I saw a piece of paper lyin’ there; 
and, thinkin’ {t was untidy, I picked it up an’ found it 
was this. Puttin’ two and two together, 1——” 

* Get out!” 

T he trainer roared the words, he was almost mad 
with rage and humiliation. His hopes were shattered 
now, the jockey was sitting with bowed head, reviling 
the man who had done this vile thing; mechanically he 
swallowed some of his tea and then there was a long 
ei'ence. 

“There'll be a reckoning for this,” said Colton 
suddenly, his voice husky with emotion, “a heavy 
reckoning. Ill make him marry her or I'll kill him,” 

** Yes,” said Dale suddenly, “ make him marry her, 
the hound!” 


you find this?” he asked In a strange 
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WHAT TELE-QUIDS ARE. 


Tn this contest we tell you a story (in black tyre above), in 
which the hero and heroine send a telegrum. e invite you 
tosuggest the wording of this telegram, which we call a “ telee 
quid,” and write it on the printed tele-quids form below, |: -- 
With the tele-quids form you must send the price of the 
tele-quid at the rate of a halfpenuy aword. You can send one 
word with one halfpenny stamp, or six words with threepence 


| Number of words. 


8. 
Amount Inclosed. | | 


If stamps are sent the 
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1, All attempts must be forwarded on the printed tele quids form. 

2. When you have filled up the tele-quids form, cut itovt, and placo it in 
anenvelope addi to the EDITOR, Person's Weekly, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C., together with the price of th> tele-quid. 

3, Mark your envelope ‘Tele-quids No.j1l ” in the top left-hand 
corer. 

4. All attempts must be posted to arrive on or before Thursday, 
July z7th. 

5, Tele-quiJs may not contain more than 2 words, exclusive of the 
addrvsses, The payment of the vele-quid is at the rate of one halfpenny 
a word, and ma: made either with stamps or by postal order. Tha 
words of the addresses are not to be included in the price of the tele-quid, 

6. When a postal order ia sent to cover one or more attempts, this P.O. 


THE FAVJURITE (continued). 

The trainer went over and laid his hand on the 
jockey’s shoulder. 

‘* Look here, lad,” he said, ‘‘ it’s no use looking at 
the black side, and, thank Heaven, we have work to 
do. Here, have some tea, we've to catch the half- past 
five train.” 

“Why ?”’ asked Dale. 

Colton stared at him, dazed by grief and shamo as 
he was, he could concentrate his mind on his work. 
He feared that the blow had deprived the promising 
young jockey—the jockey who was to ride the Derby 
favourite—of his reason. 

““ Why, to take Black Eagle to Epsom and win the 
Derby,”’ ho said with a forced jocularity that sounded 
terribly hollow to his own cars. 

Dale sprang to his feet. 

“Do you mean to say you are going to take that 
young blackguard’s horse to Epsom, to hope that he 
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TELE-QUIDS FORM. 


No. 


o charge is made for name and address below. 


WEEK Expixq 
Jery 27, (914, 


New Contes 
Announced 


in stampe, or as many as twenty-four words, but no move, 24 
as you like, but for each word you must senda haifpeury,’ ’ 

You may send the money for the tele-quid e!iier in ating 
or by yostal order. Ifyou inclose stamps, do nos atts 
them to the entry form, but send them loose, 

The sender of the tele-quid considered the c'ev-rest td 
most original will receive balf the total amount a dice 
gent in. 

The remaining half will be paid to the seniers of the reqs 
best tele-quids at the rate of 103. a word. That is te ny, yng 
send in a tele-quid of five words, nccompanied by 2:1. and that 
tele-quid is selected as one of the next best, you will (42365, 
—that is 10s.aword. If you send in twenty-four words (accum- 
panied by 1s.) you will, if you win, got £12, 


RESULT OF CONTEST No. 68. 

THE Problem in this contest told how a y-ur 
man sent his sweetheart a gift and asked hier to «x 
graph what she thought of it when it came. [ 
tunately the parcel was opened in transit, tie coten's 
removed, and a half-brick inserted. Headers *eie insiced 
to suggest what the lady wired, 

The amount available this week is £38, of which £19 
has been awarded to Miss Street, Temperance: Hcicl, 
Horsham, for the following : 

Hope you will not make “my future” 
as *‘ your present.” 

The remainder of the prize-money has been al!oc.'cd at 
the rate of 103. a word as follows; 

£8 10s.—A Stuart, 175 High Street, Arbroath. 

£6.—Mrs, Rowling, 202 Hamiltun Street, Colylurst, 
Manchester. 

£5.—B. Ogilvie, 36 Baldoran Terrace, Dundee. 

A GCOD IDEA.—When sending your 

atiempt inclose a small coatribution for 
the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 


as Fed 


If Postal Order be sent state 
- number below. 


11. 


Peppery, 


Prin Villa, Martial Grove. 
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tele-quids form, 5h 

7. Halt the money recetved will be awarded ‘ro "'* 
sender of the tele-quid selected as the st 
judges, and the rem» ining half will be awa 
selected as the nex! beat at the rate: 
exctusive of the words in the addres: 

8. The Editor will accept no rcapo: 
to the loss or non-deiivery of any atte: 


t 
god 
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9. No correspondence will be entcred into im conaecrion wil, H@ 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
10, The puiJished decision is final, and competitors may ert! uD 


this understanding only. 


nes 


wilh win 80 that he can glorify fo his guilt, anl— 
and——’ 

“ Duty is duty,” said the trainer. “ Hurry up and 
get ready, Dale.” 

‘T’m not coming with you.” 

“oe Not——” 

“* No,” said the jockey determinedly, and there wae 
8 look in his eyes that Colton had never seen there 


Ar) 


before, ‘* I won't ride Black Eagle to-morrow ! 
(To be concluded next week.) 
“THat settles it!’ sid the prisoner, with a sigh 
of relief as the magistrate sentenced him to thice 
months. 
“Settles what ?” inquired the magistrate. 
“Why, I have been worrying whether to go to 
Bournemouth or Brighton for my holidays. \oW 
I won't have to go to either.” 


Keep short. For the best notes received I will give five briar pipes. Mark postcards “Cheese.” (See page 120.) 


WEEK ENDING 
Jury 27, 1911. 


, | aif ghtning 


co stving Summer Visitor has Many Freakish 
Cur Tecrifying © ‘y ‘Anausting Ticks, 


Licutsra@ is one of those elements about which 
tre scientific world has still something to learn, 
for the pranks which it sometimes plays are still 
iat altogether satisfactorily accounted for by those 
~ho have | made 
the study of such 
phenomena their 
speciality. 

“For instance, the 
popular idea is still 
icid) by many that 
by means of a con- 
ductor you can run 
the lightning — off 
your roof down 
into the earth, very 
much as you would 
convey water in & 
pipe. But, as @& 
matter of _ fact, 
although a conductor 
will sometimes act 
thus, there are other 
occasions when the 
lixbining absolutely 
refuses to run to 
carth in this way. Take, for instance, the case of 
St. George's Church, Leicester, which was struck 
by lightning during a storm. Here the lightning 
i ran down only a 
od portion of the conduc- 
tor, and then, jumping 
off, made a great rift 
in the stonework of 
the steeple, which 
caused the upper part 
to fall right down 
inside the lower, as 
illustrated in the first 
and second pictures. 

In the first picture A 
is the lightning con- 
ductor, and B the point 
at which the lightning 
left the conductor to 
strike the steeple; 
while, in the second 
picture you see the 
appearance presented by the steeple after the flash. 

Some people believe that when you have put 
up one conductor the objects immediately surround- 


ing it are safe. Thus, o— 
“py 
iY q 


pao” 
pO 


A unique prank played ona 
Leicester church. helightning 
struck the conductor at A, 
jumped aside at B, and finally 
hit the stonework of the stceple— 


—The same church after the 
flash, It will be seen that the 
top of the steeple has fallen, 
into the inside of the church. 


in the third picture, 
the conductor, A, 
should insure safety 
to the building, but, 
a3 @ matter of fact, 
it does no such 
thing, since lightni 
has a habit of spread- 
ing out, on occasion, 
and © striki any- 
thing alae tanaeee 
to attract it in that 
immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

The danger of being 
near isolated trees 
during a thunder. 
storm is well known, 
but the fact that 
marshy ground will also act as a conductor is not 
so widely appreciated. Dry, chalky ground, on 


£3 


One conductor will not keep the 

lightning off a number of other 

exposed points that happen to 
be near. 


—__ 
a 


Chalky ground is much safer 
than marshy land, no matter 
from where the discharge 
comes. Here Ais the safer of 
the two men, 


_— 


DRY CHALKY 
GROUND pret 


oe ; 
wae, tee 
“ PARSHY GROUND 


the other hand, is a non-conductor. 
at the fourth illustration, we see that A, standing 


Thus, looking 


- Yes, it is hot !: Many: 
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on chalky ground, is much safer than B, who is on 
marshy jand, even though the actual discharge of 
lightning takcs place nearer to A than B. 

The chimneys of factorics should never be left 
without conductors, because a column of hot air 
will act as a lightning conductor, and carelcssness 
in this respect might lead to the catastrophe 
illustrated in the filth sketch, where we see the 
lightning causing an explosion at the base of the 
chimney. 

During a severe thunderstorm that took placo 
between Worcester and Wolverhampton some time 
back, the lightning ran along the telegraph wires and 
split up ten teiegraph poles, breaking tho cross-arms 
and fusing the wires. But to show how uncertain 
are the effects of lightning, even under very similar 
conditions, we must turn to another storm which 
occurred at Hereford. 

While this particular storm was raging fiercely at 
Hereford, the weather was perfectly fine at Shrews- 
bury, fifty miles away, 
and at this latter place a Vi 
linesman was up amongst rs ty 
the telegraph wires, ‘#/ 
attending to them. 

While he was thus 
at work, apparently safe 
enough, lightning struck 
the wires away at Herc- 
ford, and the flash 
travelled right over to 
Shrewsbury. The man 
was struck under one 
arm, the current after- 
wards passing right 
through his body and 
going out again through 

isleg. He was rendered 
unconscious, and marks 
of burning were found 
upon him where the 
current had entered and 
left his body. 

He never recovered from the shock, and died a 
few months afterwards. And yet, although the 
lightning had such fatal effects upon the poor 
fellow, it did not destroy a single telegraph pole on 
its fifty-mile journey from Hereford. The accident 
is shown in the last drawing. 

During some very bad storms the lightning flash 
is believed to rise upwards from earth to sky, 
the earth becoming, at such times, very highly 
charged with electricity. This type of storm, 
which is the 
rarest, and 
also the 
most dan- 
gerous, is 
noticeable 
by reason of 
th e small 


An explosion in the base 

of a factory chimney. Hot 

air ts a conductor, and ts 
responsible for this. 


number of 
flashes by 
which it is 


attended. 
Each flash, 
however, 
may do con- 
siderable 
damage. 

Then again, 
the _light- 
ning from 
the clouds 
varies con- 
siderably. 
There is the “straight ” flash which strikes down 
direct from cloud to carth, and the “ snapping ”’ 
flash. In the snapping ftash the lightning springs 
from one cloud to another and then to earth. 

When there is nothing else handy, lightning will 

strike water, and when this happens the flash 
spreads out as it strikes the water into a fanlike 
pattern of white streaks. 


Telegraph wire repacrers always face this 
grave danger. The lightning may strike 


the wires fifty miles away from the work- 
men, 


Lawyer: “ My conscience troubled me yesterday 
when I charged Lord Softly £15 15s. for advice.” 

Friend : ‘* Never!” 

Lawyer: “ Yes, it did. I was afraid I hadn't 
charged enough.” 


Eprtor: “Same old idea in your novel, I 
suppose. Tho heroine elopes with her father’s 
coachman ?” 

Author: “Certainly not! In my up-to-date 
story the heroine flys away with her father’s 
aviator!” 


of you will be going tothe seaside to: cool yourse/ves. 
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OUR KNOWLEDGE TESTS. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Weck, 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 34, 
(1) COOKING HIS GOOSE. 

The winning erplanation of this phrase was con: 
tributed by F.C. Kirby, 5 South Road, Lvdland, Bristaby 
who has gained the prize of 10s. Gd. for the following ¢ 

“Cooking his goose,” means to humble, to ‘“ take 
one down.” It probably originatés from the King of 
Sweden, who, coming to a hostile town, the inhabitants 
of which, mocking his small arm’ wing out a goose for 
him to shoot at, set fire to the town tu” cook their goose.” 
(2) PAN-SLAVISM. 

The attempt selected as the best read as follows, and 
was submiltcd by O. Classey, The Purcment, Kingston 
Road, Teddington: 

Pan-Slavism is a movement, which aims at uniting 
into one confederation all tho Slavic peoples, such as 
Russians, Bulgarians, Poles, and Bohemians, It 
opposes the introduction of foreign ideas and in- 
stitutions, and seeks to raiso Russia, or, perhaps, 
Poland to the position of leader. 

(3) RENAISSANCE. 

Phe definition considered the best was reccived from 
Kenneth Bruce, Cranbrook Park School, Ilford, Essex, 
and was thus expressed : 

The Renaissance, or New Birth, signifies that great 
movement in the realm$ of thought and literature, 
which orizinated in Italy, and gradually spreading 
over civilised Europe, received a fresh impulse from 
the migration westwards of the cultured Greeks after 
the capti re of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453. 
() NEMESIS. 

The prize in this contest was won by Mrs. R. LL. 
Mann, Beaumont Road, Bournville, Birmingham, who 
wrote as follows: 

Nemesis in Greek mythology was the daughter of 
Night, and directed the vengeance and _rightcous 
anger of the gods on insolent favourites of Fortune. 
She is thus known as the Goddess of Retributive 
Justice, from which our modern idea of an unavoidable 
fate or punishment is derived. 

(5) NOBEL PRIZES. 

I. @. Briggs, 155 Brunswick Road, Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham, contributed the winning attempt, which 
was thus worded: 

These are five prizes of £8,000 each, founded by 
Nobel, the Swedish inventor of dynamite, for the 
encouragement of those who work in tho interests 
of humanity. They aro awarded annually for the 
most important work in physics, chemistry, medicine, 
idealist literature, and service in the interests of Pcace. 
(6) HALL MARKED. 

The prize-winner, Thomas Law, 197 Main Strech 
Holytown, thus defined the above term: 

‘Hall marked” {is a term applied to articles of 
gold, or silver, tested at the Goldsmiths’ Hall or 
other assay office, and marked with a stamp guarantce- 
ing their degree of purity. Figuratively, the words 
express a proof of genuineness or excellence. 


YOUR HAND WRITING 

May be good, bad, or indifferent. It doesn’t matter 
a scrap to me so long as it is readable. I want to seo 
your handwriting on a postcard. I want you to write 
an explanation of one or all of the words or phrases 
which you see below. 

There are half-a-dozen of these expressions, and 
they are in common everyday use. You have probably 
used ono of them in to-day’s conversation. Then you 
know what it means. That knowledge may be worth 
half a guinea to you. All you have got to do is to 
explain clearly and concisely one of the Knowledge 
Tests below. If it is considered the best and clearest, 
I shall have much pleasuro in sending you aloag haii- 
a-guinea. 

Each week there are six of these half-guineas going. 
Surely you can win one of them? Have a try, at any 
rate. 

(1) In forma pauprris (Taw). 
(2) Showing the White Feather. 
(3) Proletarians. 

(4) The Lud Eye. 

(5) Mason and Dixon's Line. 
(6) Homerie Laughter. 


I want all my readers to entcr this simple 
knowledge test. 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on tho back of a posteard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can--in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six if 
you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. ; 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearsci’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C., 
to arrive not later than Thursday, July 27th. You 
may send all your postcards for this competition im 
one envelope, provided it is addressed as above. 


es 
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PinciiER dazzled me. 
Tle came into the 
garden wearing a vivid 
check suit, a straw hat 
set at a rakish os 
on his head, and he 
wore a scarlet geranium 
in his buttonhole. More 
than this, his face was 
bronzed, and had 
evidently but recently 
received the attention 
of a barber. 

He observed my 
look of blank amazement and smiled condescendingly. 

** Knocks you, ch?” ho said, putting up a canvas 
chair close to mine with due regard for the creases of 
his trousers. ‘‘ I’ve been by the briny.” 

** Pincher,” I said, “‘ a fortnight ago you came to me 
clad in attire that could certainly not, by any stretch 
of imagination, be called other than shabby ; you raised 
a sovereign from me on account for various stories you 
were going to tell. Now yoi appear in choice raiment 
and ruddy withal.” 

‘That's the story, guv'nor,” said Pincher, calmly 
helping himself to a cigar and biting off the end, “‘ an’ 
a very funny story too. You'd never believe it had 
happened unless I told you.” : 

We met my gaze unblushingly, and lit the cigar. 

‘“* Proceed,” said I. 

“Well,” said Pincher, ‘‘ as you know, business had 
been bad, for with all this fuss about the Coronation, 
there’d been very little doin’. A gold watch an’ chain 
dcn’t keep a man for long, 8o I thought I'd take a 
fittle summer holiday an’ go on the tramp. Trampin’ 
in the summer ain't ’alf bad, if tie know the ropes 
en’ bave anythin’ like luck. Mind you, there’s tramps 
an’ tramps. I hadn’t anythin’ to do with the cadgers, 
I kept myself to myself, so to ee 

Pincher, as I noticed before, had a great contempt 
for beggars. He would never dream of telling a 
plausible lie to extort money from the charitable. He 
argued that the thief’s social status was far and away 
above that of a mere beggar, for the thief takes risks, 
he’ fights against big odds, he takes the sporting 
chance. I give this as Pincher’s theory, not my own, 
for I was once accused by a Scottish paper of writing 
a uscful handbook for young thieves, so I have to be 
careful. It is a wise man who knows his own country- 
men. 

‘* Well,” resumed Pincher, “ on the third day of the 
trip I found myself by the sea in a little town that 
you'd better call Westsea, so as there ain’t no trouble 
an’ no one’s ofiended. It’s on the South Coast, a 
three days’ walk accordin’ to how fast an’ how much 
you walk, I didn’t hurry. It was a quaint sort of 
place, not much my style, but I thought I’d stop there 
& day or two an’ sce if there was anythin’ to be 
picked up. 

“I'd got a few shillings on me, s0 I put up at a 
coffee shop, havin’ to pay in advance. In the evcnin’ 
1 had a look round an’ saw that 
thero was several quite good shops, 
specially a@ jeweller’s in the High 
Street, who made quite a good show, 
but by the look of things, knew how 
to look after it. All the places seemed 
to need an expert, an’ it wasn't 
encouragin’. My father uscd to ’avea 
sayin’ about fools rushin’ in where 
angels fear to tread, but it ain't so 
in our profession.” 

My caustic comment as to the 
appropriateness of the quotation only 
served to romind Pincher that he was 
thirsty, and it was only after he had 
mixed himsclf a liberal allowance of 
whisky-and-soda that he condescended 
to proceed. 

“Td made up my mind to quit the 
next mornin’, but it was such a 
scorcher, that I didn't seom to have 
the energy, 80 I walked along by the 
sea till I come to a quiet spot, by which 
time I was as hot as—very hot, an’ the 
sea lookin’ very temptin’, I got behind 
a rock, offs with my togs an’ the next 
moment was havin’ a real good swim. 
I'm partial to the water when it's 
warm ; bein’ a pretty good swimmer, I 
was soon a fair distance from the 
shore. 

“Then suddenly I started back as 
fast as I could go, for there on the 
beach I saw two bloomin’ boys movin’ 
off with my clothes. 1 shouted to 
’em an’ swallowed a lot of salt water, 


Perhaps then you can tell me “ Why is a nigger minstrel like a heat wave?” 


Just as I was passing a jeweller's shop an old boy rus: 
shouted to a copper to come and arrest me. 
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Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
A CLOTHES COMEDY. 


but it wasn’t no good, the more I shouted the harder 
ran. 

“ By the time I'd got to the beach them boys had 
disappeared round a corner. Being a modest sort of 
man, I didn’t like lcavin’ the water, but it was a choice 
of bein’ Adam or a mermaid, an’ I chose Adam an’ 
nade a bolt for the rock. 

“‘ An’ all the bl-blessed boys had left was my hat. 
Now, I ask you, how's a man to get on with only an 


old, hard, felt hat ?” 
“It was a decidedly awkward position,” I 
“T set 


murmured, 

“* Awkward wasn't the word,” said Pincher. 
off at a run, hopin’ to catch them boys on the other 
side of the point, but I cut my feet on the shingle, an’ 
a bloomin’ sea insect got hold of my toe. Then, after 
barkin’ my shins on the rocks, I found the kids had 
disappeared. 

“ I was talkin’ the thing over quietly to myself when 
suddenly I see a chap dart out from behind a rock, 
in the noode like myself, ‘cept that he hadn't got a 
hat on. I don’t think I ever watched anyone s0 
anxious before; if he was just a dabbler, it seemed to 
me that I should have to end my days walkin’ about 
lookin’ like a Royal Academy picture on the bloomin’ 
beach, but if he swam well out, I knew I was in for a 
good thing. 

“ He splashed about a bit, doin’ some fancy strokes, 
an’ then off he gocs at full speed out to sea. 

“In a jiff I'd climbed behind them rocks with a 
great load off my mind. I pulled on a shirt and a 
grey flannel suit that didn’t fit me half badly, and 
stuck on a straw hat, an’ pickin’ up the collar an’ tie, 
I bolted. Mind I treated that chap well. I left him 
his undervest an’ his towel, an’ my oid hat, ao as he 
shouldn’t get sunstroke. 

“As I ran off I heard a shout from a long way out 
at sea, an’ the water was churned up all white, but a 
chap can’t very well chase you into a town when he's 
only dressed in a vest an’ a towel. 

“When I got well clear I stopped an’ put on the 
collar an’ tie. Quite the toff I looked, I can tell you. 
I found five pounds in a sovercign purse an’ nearly a 
quid’s worth of silver in the hip pocket of the trousers, 
to say nothin’ of a gold watch an’ chain. I took back 
wot I'd sed about them boys, as I walked along to 
Westsea. 

“In a card case I found some cards printed : ‘ Capt. 
Cuthbert Clarke,’ an’ I should have chucked the case 
away, but I thought I’d have a bit of grub, an’ then 
get clear of Westsea an’ perhaps raise a bob on the 
case, which had quite a nice little gold mount. I 
thought I’d do myself well at the big restaurant in the 
High Street, when just as I was passin’ the jeweller’s 


shop that I'd noticed the night before, an old boy rushed 
an’ shouted to a copper 


out, caught me by the arm, 


hed out, caught me by the arm, and 
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who was etanding on the other side of the stint tg 
come over an’ arrest me, . 

‘“*’Eavens, how I wished I’d never walked ur q}: 
atrect. I reckoned that this old boy was a relative . 
pal of the chap whose clothes I’d Pinched; but | y. 
careful to eay nothin’ except to a 
‘ Wot Is the meanin’ of this outra 

“** Constable,’ ses the old boy, ‘1 give this manta 
charge for stcalin’ a diamond necklace from my ty, 
yesterday afternoon.’ : 

“Now, as I hadn't arrived fn the tovn ¢: 
evenin’, I knew I could Pere that I hadn't sicto the 
necklace, but there would be the matter of the, luthe 
to account for, an’ the bss havin’ a habit of goin into 
& lot of unnecessary details, I reckoned I was in for 
a lot of trouble; but it always pays to keep your month 
shut, so with the bobby grippin’ the sleovo of my coat 
I was marched along to the police-station. ~ —' 

“The cop was a poor sort of chap, an’ I dares: y 1 
could have slipped him, but asa rule it dosn't par 
so I walked quiet an’ dignified into the policc-station 
The inspector—a rather smart-lookin’ chap—!noked 
“p from some papers as we entered, leavin’ a croup 

urchins waitin’ outside, ~~ 

“‘* Well, Mr. Hobbs,’ he ses, ‘ wot's the « haree *? 

“**T charge this man with stealin’ a diamond Bek. 
lace valued at one hundred an’ fifty pounds,’ 

‘“** The charge is absurd,’ I ses. ‘I only arrived fo 
this town of lunatics last night. I have jist revurned 
from my ewim an’ was on my way to lunch when thia 
madman seizes me, an’——’ 

*“* Search him,’ ses the inspector, an’ then I knew 
I'd got to play a darin’ game. 

“** My name is Cuthbert Clarke,’ I ses, very quict - 
“Captain Cuthbert Clarke, an’ I'll trouble yon, in 
spectcr, to make a note of the indiznity to wii i lve 
been subjected.’ 

“I'd heard words like that In a play once, an’ they 
evidently made an impression on the inspe:tor. 

“* Are you sure this is the man?’ he asked the 
jeweller. 

*** Sure as I stand here,’ said the old cove, ‘ an’ ——- 

“Before he could finish a sergeant came io jim 
another room. 

‘** The Ezstbourne poise have arrested the man 
who stole the diamond necklace,’ he said. * found {t 
upon him. He's well-known in London an’ has 
confessed to the theft!’ 

‘* Lor, how my heart jumped. Up till then I'l ‘c't 
pretty certain that the chap whose clothes I'd j.!1 hcl 


shon 


It the 


was a flash crook, an’ no more a captain than von cr 
me, an’ I was beginning to think that, in coll:iin’ his 
clothes, I'd let myself in for a warm time, but nos 1 
saw that the crook must have been wearin’ a gry suit, 


and that he must be the chap I'd been mista!.cn jor 
once or twice before by ‘tecs in London. 

“You should have seen the jeweller’s face when he 
heard the sergeant’s announcement ; it lighted uy like 
a bloomia’ firework display. 

*** Thank Heaven,’ he says, ‘my necklace is su’e! 
I shan’t charge this—er—gentleman now.’ 

*' The inspector looked at me nervously. a 

‘**T must apologise for havin’ you scarched, sir, be 
said quite apologetically.’ . 

““*] don't blame you, inspector,’ I said, was in’ ti: 
hand. ‘My quarrel is with this lo 
down jeweller fellow.’ Then, turnin 
to him, an’ workin’ myself into ati 
rage, I asked him for his full na:ne an 
address, an’ the name of his soli: it: :<. 
an’ told him that if he thought ha: in 
a noble captain in the Army arrst.l. 
an’ dragged through the streets, as 
a cheap hobby, he was mistaken. _ 

“The old cove’s face went as white 
asa shect; he almost went downin 
his knees, an’ begged me not to 2» ‘0 
law, an’ that he'd do anythin’ intr. 0 
I should have liked to have tou‘! 
him for a hundred or so, an’! (arcs 
I could have done it ff I'd been 1! 
to stay at Westsea, but, thin!:in’ 
man on the beach who might turns, 
any minute, I agreed ina haucity 5! 
of way to accept fifty pounds for ™\ 
ret charity, an’ getting the money ib 
notes an’ gold, I got out of the plac 

* At Brighton I changed the ¢' 
euit for this, pawned the wali li, a 
came back to London, havin’ read in 
the papers that the poor captain !. : 
_ had to wait till evenin’ when, |}. : 
starved an’ with an awful cold, iv! 
crept back to his hotel as soon ** Fs 
got dark. Still, I might have had to 
wander about with no hotel to got. 
* so he did better than I would has 
done, though I didn’t do so badly, thus. 
to them boys.” : ; 

He stopped and finished off !:8 
whisky at a gulp. Jc ts 

“* You mentioned your pet charity ju! 
now,” I said. ‘I suppose it was— . 

‘Like most men's—mysclf,” €+ 
Pincher laconically as he rose to 29. 

(Another yarn next week.) 
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By Mr. FRANK C. BOSTOCK, “ The Animal King.” 
This is the first article of a most interesting series. 

Tne first step in the training and taming of a wild 
beast is obviously to capture it. It is an easy task 
to shoot wild animals for sport, compared to the 
difficulties connected with their capture, not only 
alive, but uninjured. 

An injured animal is rarely any uso. The 
injuries, added to the frenzy of a wild animal when 
first caught, leave ve: little chance of his surviving 
the ordeal, even for a few days ; and should he do so, 
the chances are that he will remain in such a 
miserable state for so long that he will not repay 
tho cost of capture, feeding, and transportation. 

The chief danger lies, not so much when face to 
faco with the animals, but when hunting and 
tracking them. 7 

The wariest and most careful hunter may be 
tracking an animal, and at the same time be tracked 
by the very animal he is seeking, who may spring 
on him at any moment. This happened in the case 
of a hunter whom I had commissioned to catch some 
lions for me some P saan ago in the Nubian deserts. 
The man was a Canadian named Pellet, and a 
most experienced hunter. 


The Lion ard Lioness Oharged. 


There is no more ticklish or dangerous task than 
tracking lions in the vast Nubian deserts. The 
scorching sun pours down with such force that few 
men can stand it. The effcct on the eyes is blinding. 
‘There is little or no shade, with the exception 
of occasional small palm-trees and bushes, whilo 
the jutting rocks afford splendid hiding-places 
for the king of beasts, 

Pellet for a wholo day followed up what he rightly 
judged to be the tracks of a lioness. At the end 
of the second day the tracks came suddenly to an 
end in a place devoid apparently of any cover 
except a jutting piece of rock about half a mile to 
the right. The hunter at once recognised the 
danger of his position ; behind the rock was probably 
the very animal he had been tracking and who 
most likely had been tracking him. 

It was coming on towards sundown and the 
hunter with his two men decided, at once to investi- 
gato the stato of affairs behind the rock, and, if 
it sheltered a lion or lioness or both, to capture them 
or kill them then and there. 

The men nepoee the rock in a semi-circle, 
when within about fifty yards of it they heard a 
terrific roar behind them, and, facing about, saw a 
splendid lion and lioness coming straight at them. 
There was nothing for it but to fire on tho brutes ; 
the lion was killed at once, but the lioness was only 
slightly wounded, and the next instant mado her 
spring, and was on the hunter and _ with one blow 
of her paw ripped him in a horrible manner from 
the shoulder to the waist, 

Three Cubs Behind the Rock. 

One of the men then shot the brute through the 
head and ended an encounter that in another few 
seconds would have proved fatal to Pellet, who, 
as it was, was badly injured, and was unable to 
move for several days. Behind the rock the men 
found three young cubs; it became then perfectly 
evident thaé they belonged to the lioness and 
her mate, who had been steadily tracking the 
hunters throughout the day. 

The three cubs were captured ; one died on its 
way to the coast, but the other two survived and 
eventually came into my possession. 

P It may happen that, when a lion-hunt has been 
ormed, an elephant or @ rhinoceros appears; and 
either of these animals in their wild state presents 
a difficult problem. A rogue elephant will put ao 
whole crowd of lion hunters to rout, and clear that 
part of the country of men for some little time 
to come, ; 
, ip of my hunting parties in Western Africa 
. Once a desperate encounter with a roguo 
ee The huge beast came upon them in the 
te t; he tram two of the men to death and 
eo the rest fled in all directions to save their 


For the best reasons I will give ten 
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lives. The elephant wrecked the whole encamp- 
ment in a few minutes and then started on a roving 
expedition after the hunters. The brute was 
eventually killed, and the hunters, after undergoing 
great hardships, returned to tho coast. 

_In capturing animals alive, it is generally con- 
sidered better to get young oncs. A number of 
natives form partics and then go in different direc- 
tions, until they come upon the spoor of either a 
lioness or young lions. They then signal to one 
another by peculiar calls, and, meeting together, 
follow up the trail until they find the lair. 

Should they find that the lair contains a lioness 
and cubs they do all they can to induce the lioncss 
to come out, and, if unable to capture her alive, 
shoot her, and then capture the cubs. This sounds 
simple, but a lioness with cubs is one of the most 
savage of animals, and she will fight to the last. 
Having killed the lioness, there is still danger with 
the cubs ; for lion cubs are fierce, strong, and vicious 
creatures, and can tear and bite with their claws 
and teeth in a terrible manner. 


Spaniels as Foster Mothers. 


One plan is to throw nets or a piece of strong 
sackcloth over the young ones, in which tho 
become entangled. The men then run eeu, 
pick them up, and carry them off, and they are 
extremely lucky if they escape with a few scratches 
only, for the cubs, though entangled in the nct, are 
able to make an exceedingly lively fight. 

_ When the cubs are captured, goats are obtained 
in full milk and the cubs are fed by them until they 
are past the first teething stage and able to eat 
meat. In some cases spaniels are provided as 
foster mothers, and although at first the dogs are 
uneasy at their somewhat rough and savage foster 
children, they generally grow fond of them, and the 
affection is more often than not returned by the cubs. 

For catching full-grown lions large traps of 
various forms are used. One trap is square ; one 
of the sides lifting up on a spring like the old- 
fashioned mouse trap. This trap is baited with a 
piece of fresh meat, and, as soon as tho lion has 
entered the trap, the door shuts down, and he is a 
prisoner. But lions are shrewd and cunning, like 
all the cat tribe, and many a man has lost his life 
by going to look at a baited trap. 


Man-Meat Preferred to Balt. 


I have known a caso where a lion, becoming 
suspicious, resisted the temptation of the fresh meat, 
and lay down in hiding and kept watch. When the 
rash hunters came to seo whether the bait had been 
touched, the lion sprang on them, preferring fresh 
man-meat to the bait inside the trap. 

In India the natives catch tigers by a peculiar 
method. The leaves of the sycamore and the 
large plantain are smeared with a sticky substance 
and left in the trail of the tiger. The moment 
the animal puts his foot on one of these leaves he 
immediately rubs it over his head in order to get 
rid of it. 

This naturally makes his head sticky and 
uncomfortable, which causes him to roll on the 
ground. By doing this he becomes covered with 
the leaves, and when he is mad with rage the natives 
come cautiously up and cover him with strong nets 
and sacking. 

Snakes Snared hy Hoops. 


In catching snakes, various devices are used, but 
all methods are attended with a certain amount 
of danger. One way is to set the grass on fire 
in a circle where it is known that snakes have their 
hiding places. This will always bring them out 
and they naturally rush from the fire, As they 
rush out they are caught in large nets mounted 
on wooden hoops, to which is attached a 


laces bag. 

the reptiles are generally stupefied with the 
smoke it is not a difficult task to those accustomed 
to it to drop them into the bag. They are then 
carried to the packing station, where -—* are 
packed in boxcs and sent direct to Europe. hile 
on tho journey, neither food nor water is given 
them; the chief things are warmth and freedom 
from damp. 

Cold is dangerous to all snakes, it not only makes 
them dull and torpid, but causes them to have 
mouth discase, from which they never recover 3 
and, as some of them are extremely valuable, this 
point is very important. 

Many instances have been known where & 
whole collection of valuable snakes have been 
found dead on arrival. 

(Next week Mr. Bostcck will tell how tamed animals 
go bad and consequently have to be destroyed.) 
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This Clever Little Story Tells How a Policeman 
Faced a Terrible Problem. 
By A. G. GREENWOOD. 

“ Tv bin meaning to speak, Miss Mary, these many 
weeks,” he said shyly. ‘Ud be that proud an’ 'appy 
ff vou coukl just say * Yes!’” 

.C. Dent, of the Heathshire Constabulary, and 
Mary Crimmon, old Poacher Nibs’ daughter, stood 
leaning over the white-waslked fence of the village 
pound. 

“You'd be ashamed o’ me,’ she murmured, her 
cheeks aflame. “Nibs’ daughter, the poacher’s 
daughter! (Can't you hear them talking—laughin’ *”’ 

“{ don't think I eon/d hear anything but your 
* Yes ’"—if you was to say it!” he retorted, and added 

imly: “ Besides, no one ‘ud Jaugh long—not if 
tes about !”” 

Half unconsciously he stretched out his arm, his 
fingers clenching. 

“ How big, how strong you are!" she exclaimed. 
“ How safe your wife ’ud feel!” 

“ Then say * Yes,” he begged. ‘“‘ A little cottage— 
you and me—we'd be so happy. I'd have something 
to live for then. I'd work ‘arder than ever—get 
promotion—a lucky capture, Mary, a lucky arrest, 
that’s wot docs it! It ’ud make me sergeant— 
sup rintendent one day.” 

** Would I suit—ihen ?”’ she asked wistfully. 

“ My gel,” he answered simply, ‘I love you—not 
Just for a little but for always. I’m a man, Mary, a 
growed man, and J know me mind ——” 

He laid his hand gently on hers. 

“Td do anything for you. You won't regret it, 
Mary. Couldn't it be * Yes’ ?” 

“Tm thinking of you!” ehe cricd impetuously. 
“ Dick, Dick, it had been ‘ Yes’ an age ago, but for 
— ! Your love makes me so proud—I don't deserve 

[ere 2 

A sudden shrill whistle made her draw swiftly aside. 
The policeman clanced over his shoulder. 

‘“*Hell-oa! Hell-oa! Hi, you—Dent!” 

Old Gyles, the farmer from Ridgeways, came stump- 
ing across the grass. 

“He wants me,” said Dent swiftly. ‘‘ God bless 
you, Mary—I'll%come up to the cottage to-night.” 

“Not to-night—please not to-night!’’ she said 
quickly. “ Tikmeet you here to-morrow—same time.”’ 

He whispered an endearment into her ear and strode 
off to mect the puffing farmer. The old man ejaculated 
some remark and caught the policeman’s crm at the 
elbow, 

“ Thank ‘Eaven, you be ‘ere!’ he panted. “I be 

A lady 


all of a twitter!” 
He burst into a long-winded explanation. 

had beea sketching in the Long Meadow the day before 
—lodzing at Mrs. Smith's, she was, te added, and he 
had seen her down by the brook the best part of the 
day. Gyles went into details—unnecessary ones— 
leading the puzzled policeman past the farmhouse, 
down the lane at its side to the muddy banks of a 


tinv stream. 

“She didn't go ‘ome last night,” he muttered, 

su:icnly coming toa standstill. ‘* Mrs. Smith waited 

7 a bit afore goin’ to bed. She didn’t come in. 
hy ? 

** How can I tell 2” exclaimed Dent testily. 

“ That's why 1” 

The two words burst from the farmer's lips in sudden 
horror-laden abruptness. He! pointed with a shakin; 
forcfinger at a mass of bramble and nettle not a ya 
from the place where they stood. The unfortunate 
artist lay there face downward—stone-dead, cruelly 
battered. The pojiceman bent down. A minute later 
he looked up over his shoulder, his face white and his 
eves very sicrn. 

* Dead!’ he said quickly, ‘It’s murder!” 

A * s * s 


A doctor had come and gone. The poor lifeless 
body of the unfortunate lady lay revcrently covered 
with a shect in Ridgeways Farm. Dent had gone back 
to the scene of the appalling discovery. 

Eagerly he sought for a clue, the smallest trace of the 
miscicant. He found nothing excepting a tiny frag- 
ment of cloth—a rag—fluttering from a twig near by. 

pe Good morning, Dent; I’ve just heard the awful 
news!” 

Young Lillington from the Manor House had come 
unnoticed across the grass. Dent looked up and 
saluted. 

“I'm wondering ff you would care for ‘ Romeo,’’, 


On this page you will find a 


Complete Short Story. 


added the young man. He referred to his blood. 
hound, a new purchase. ‘* I've got to go up to London 
to-day or I'd stay and kelp you. But you're welcome 
to make use of him if you care to.” 

Dent gladly accepted. He had telephoned to his 
superiors, but it would be a mighty feather in his cap 
if he could make a capture before the case was taken 
out of his hands. : 

The baying hound was brought to the spot, tugging 
in Jeash. ~ 

* Let him nose the rag,” suggested Lillington. 

In ten minutes a trail had been struck, but whether 
it was that of the murderer or of a stray passer-by 
no one, of course, could say. 

* Geod luck to you!” cried Lillington as the dog 
bounded away, dragging the policeman behind him. 

Fortunately Dent had impressed on Gyles the 
necessity of reticence. Consequently, he was not 
kampered by half the village at his heels. 

*“ Takin’ Romeo for a run?” called one of Mr. 
Lillington’s men as the policeman skirted a field. 

* That's it,” said Dent shortly, and went on his way 
alone and undisturbed. 

The hound was seldom at a loss. He plunged into 
Knight's copse, choosing the footpath to Bramley. 
Dent, blowing and perspiring, trotted after him, 
descending into the hollow beyond Kerley’s Mill and 
crossing the low-lying meadows to Blackberry Lane. 
Here the hound paused. For a few minutes he seemed 
undecided. Then sadder! he darted up the bank, 
dragging Dent after him through a gap in the hedge. 

Together they climbed the side of {tole's hill—three 
miles at least from the scene of the murder—disap- 
pearing into the undergrowth and traversing the 
woodland ridcs, between high walls of bramble, bracken, 
hazel, and dog-rose. Over the crest of the hill the path 
fell rapidly away. dropping into the tangle of heather 
and Ivyng on Knight's Common. _ They had travelled 
in o huge half-circle. The murderer had set out in 
geeseeee SSESSSE SES SESS seseesees 
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almost the opposite direction to that which they now 
followed. 

Dent pursued the hound with relentless energy— 
of disaster came upon him. The hound, its nose not 
an inch from the mossy path, headed straight towards 
the cottage. It would pass on—of course, it would 
pass on, thought the policeman. 

He thought of the old man—poacher, gambler, 
drunkard, petty pilferer—with a ehiver. Surely he 
had not done this thing ? 

The hound broke away from the path, boundin 
white and her eyes filled with shame. 

“Maybe someone's hiding here without your 
knowledge,” he said. “You'll not mind my 
searching——” 

He made as thouch to enter but she did not stand 
aside. She barred his passage, her eyes full of misery. 

‘** Oh, it’s best I should tell you!’ she burst out. 
“Jim's upstairs—my brother—he who went for a 


“Smallholder,” and it is not merely an icle 
across the common, across the main road, through 
across the scrubby grass, baying at the gardcn-end, 
soldier and deserted. He came home last night. 
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for he follows it up by offering the fully- 
Socked farm in question to tha penne selected 
as winner in a competition running in his paper. 
Such a magnificent offer has never before been 
made. A six-roomed cottage, three acres of 
land, with all outbuildings and implements ; an 
800-gallon cow, two pedigree pigs, and three 
s of prize fowls, together with #1 a week for 
Bfey-twe weeks, will constitute this amazing 
ize. The lucky winner will be independent 
copse and meadow and fallow, and up the steep hill 
at Cone’s Cross. 

Dent remembered with a start that he had climbed 
that hill the previous Sunday to take Mary for a walk. 
Yes, at the top he had turned sharp to the right, 
choosing the almost obliterated path which lead to old 
Poacker Nibs’ cottage. 

And the hound plunged down the self-same path 
without hesitation. 

A sudden chilling sense ofjfear, an Intuitive feeling 
while Dent fumbled at the gate. 

Then herself opened the cottace door, standin; 
framed on the threshold, staring at Dent with horrifi 
eyes. “ Dick, what is it?” 

He ticd up the straining dog to the stump of an old 
fruit-tree and went, slowly, reluctantly up the path 
to the door. ‘‘ Mary, is—is there a stranger here?” 

A gleam of hope comforted him. Surely her father 
had not done this foul thing! She shook her head. 
But he saw with a pang that her cheeks grew very 
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They're after him—the regiment, 'e saye—and hv ---, ; 
me to ’ide ‘im. You'll not betray'im, Dik? °) 
a real crime—desertin’, is it ?—not a—a potion, a 
crime. The regiment can catch ‘im—\ 

needn't tell on ‘im, Dick ? ” a O78 

She put both her hands on his shoulders, but be < 
back from her, his eyes haggard. 

“You won't want to touch me when yon |p.” 
he said hoarsely. ‘‘ Murder’s been done.” ‘ 

_*’ Murder!” The word burst from her tren}, 
lips, and she leaned inst the door, shakinz, w)!.! 

Jim?” He nodded, staring at her in mute ;; 

She burst out in fevered protestation. Jin, ; 
be recklcee, be wicked, dissolute—oh, anythin: | + 
not a murderer! ik ter 

In short, jerky sentences he told her of the m-rr:- 
discovery, and of the hound’s work which brou_|; ; 
to her docr, ee 

* He’s upstairs ?’’ he asked. 

“ Yos—asleep.”” 

She had drawn aside and he stepped Into the ent!>-n 
Silently she followed him as he climbed the 1). -. 
staircase. A bedroom door stood open. Wyen ; 
bed, visible from the passage, lay a man asleep, !: in_. ; 
his chest, a banket drawn up to his ears. . 

Dick Dent bent down, picking up a boct. \--; 
stifled a scream, her hands to her breast. Sho, +... 
knew then that no mistake had been made, fur i. | 
spattered the leather. 

The full horror of it all burst upon Dick 9 he <r } 
there. With his own hands—the hands whi h j 
caressed the sister that very morning—it was his ¢.: 
to capture the brother she doted upon and day bisu 
to gaol, to trial—to the gallows ! 

He took off his helmet, wiping his forehead, «+. +: 
at the locse-limbed figure on the bed. The. ' ) 
his tunic seemed suddenly suffocatingly tighi, U.:e 
were iron bars about his chest. 


He had sworn to do anything for Mary's s:\e, 
But he was a member of the Police. He bad taken ca 
oath, His honour was at stake. The murder usc 4 
foul one, one for which the brute who commited i: 
should justly find no pity to temper the justi.c «i tLe 
law. He felt none for sleeping Jim. 

But he felt a great pang for Mary and anctlcr ‘ur 
himself. She would not marry the man who turned 
the first leaf in the book which was to end wii tur 
brother's execution. 

He knew that. It would be unnatural—horvii's! 

It would break her heart. She loved dissolute Jim. 
It would turn her love for Dick to hate. Hut le could 
not buy her happiness and his own at the ex) ense of 
his honour. He could not cheat the side he ser cl 
hunt with the law, and let the felon-hare c: aye. 

*“* You'll—you'll not take him ?”” 

Hc had been paralysed with agony of mini. ant he 
started as she spoke. ‘‘ It’s my duty!” he eastel. 

She argued, intreated, implored, and then siti mv 
drew him a yard or so from the open dovr, sists 
harshly : 

* Dick, you know what it means? It means‘ gcu! 
bye!’ It mcans that as sure as God's above! Avil 
loved you, Dick—you know that—I'd ’ave made sou a 
loving, obedient wife.” : 

Both her arms ‘were round his neck, her lips net an 
{nch from his. She saw suddenly that she could tert 
him, that his great love for her was weakeninz hi. 
But she could not do it. She drew back, covering Lu 
face with her hands. 

“It's ‘good-bye!’ fm any case,” he muticc!. 
“Tl play false to win your happiness, but 1 ot 
cheat for my own. Good-bye, Mary!” ; 

She stared at him with stricken eyes. ‘ Where se 
you going?” - 
‘Toreport myself. Igive Jiman hour to cet avav. 

“They ll put you in prison—disgrace you—vor— 
you've held your head so high!” She broke ¢osn. 
bitterly weeping. “Take him. It’s‘ good-bye! but 
an honest ° coal bye !? You're giving more than a <1 
can ask. Jim must face his trouble—I must i+ 
mine.” 

“Tl not touch him,” he eaid. “I'm fa inz the 
Consequentce—sietly—willing y- Well know--! ‘0 
on us—that—that I wasn't all to blame.” bared 

He saluted her, stumbling downstairs. She s*<r¢ 
after him, dazed with sorrow, then ran to her bret lv: 8 
side, falling on ker knees beside the bed, shahinzs 1 
by the shoulder, crying her story in his car. 

A moment later a cry—a cry ehrilly horritic. ©. 
fear, of appalled astonishment—brought Dis ‘v 
standstill at the foot of the stairs. pn ad 

He wavered, then retraced his steps. Marv - 
huddled on the floor. He glanced at the figure «" ” 
bed. The man’s head, which had becn pillow ed ont 
arm, had rolled back, revealing a terrible wound :9 
the throat, a razor horrible to sce was still clasped ‘n ' = 
numbed fingers. 4 

He had heard the nemesis of the baying hound, *! ! 
had summoned Death to make the arrest. eck 

Dick laid a handkerchief over the face of the 
and carried Mary downstairs, whispering in ber ear 4 
she opened her eyes: 

‘He has gone to the 
were best so, my swect. 
There will be no * good-byes!”’ 
distant end.” 


Courts above to account. It 
The arrest has been mas. 
for us until—unti! ‘4° 
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Ow the night of February 15th, 1898, the United 
States battleship Jfaine was lying in the fine 
harbour of Havana, when a noise was heard like 
the firing of a heavy gun. 

Men on watch in other ships saw the bow of the | 
Haine lift. Thon came an uprush of smoke and 
flame, and a prolonged, rending roar. 

The shattered hull sank swiftly below tho boiling 
waves, and of her crew of 353 officers and men 
only a hundred were rescued, more than halt of 
whom were badly hurt. 

Now, after fourtecn years, the ill-fated vessel 
fs being raised, and the genoral sentiment in the 
United States is that, if she can be patched up 
go as to float, she shall be towed out into deep water 
and there sunk with full naval honours and the 
firing of salutes. 

Waan the 0.311 Went Gown. 

A funeral service over a sunken vessel is not 
without precedent. Two years ago ono of our 
submarine fleet, the C 11, was a unit of a flect 
of nine of the same class, steaming at ten knots 
towards Lowestoft. It was a clear night and all 
ligits were showing, and the fleet was under 
convoy of the parent ship, the Bonaventure, which 
was leading the van. 

A steamer, the Eddysione, coming across the line 
of submarincs, tried to cut between them. In 
doing so, she struck C 11 and tore her stern clean 
away. 
and sank like a stone. 

Two survivers were picked up by a boat from 
C 12, but the rest of the crew went down wilh the 
ill-fated ship. 

Every effort was made to salvage tlie C 11, but 
the water was deep, and the currents swift and 
perplexing. Five divers were at work for weeks 
at a cost of £100 a day. But eventually the task 
was given up as hopeless ; and in September, 
two months later, Captain Marcus Gill, of the 
cruiser Vindictive, was ordered to render the last 
rites to the dead with full naval honours. 
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The unfortunate little vessel hecled over | 
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The Vindictére anchored over the spot, her 
colours were lowered to half mast, and Captain Hill 
read tho service, while on the qwarter-deck stood 
the whole ship’s company in full uniform, and a 
firing party of bluejackets with arms reverscd. 

At the conclusion of the service the firing party 
fired three volleys, and the “ Last Lost’ wa3 
sounded by the ship's buglers. 

Many will remember the most dreadful disaster 
which the Dritish Navy has expcrienced in many 
years—the ramming and sinking of the great 
battleship Victoria during manceuvres in the 
Mediterranean on June 22nd, 1893. With her 
side ripped up by the steel ram of the Camperdown, 
she sank almost at once in an immense depth of 
water, carrying down with her Admiral Tryon and 
337 officers and men. 

There was no possibility of raising her, and 
all that her sorrowing comrades could do was to 
hold the solemn funeral service over the spot where 
tho splendid vessel Jay sixty fathoms deep below 
the sparkling blue waters. 
Burnt Bodies Floating Ahout. 

One other similar case may be recalled. 

On April 26th, 1881, the British gunboat Dotterel 
lay at anchor off Puntas Arenas, which is the most 
southerly town in the world, lying as it does on the 
north shore of the straits of Magellan. 

The captain had just gone off to pay an official 
call when, about ten in the morning, two terrible 
explosions were heard, and an immense cloud of 
smoke rose like a huge mushroom over the spot 
where the Doticrel had been lying. 

Masses of wreckage and burnt bodies were 
scattered for a quarter of a mile round, and of the 
crew of 150 only seven survived. The explosion 
is supposed to have becn due to fumes given off 
by a paint then used in the British Navy. 

As it was impossible to collect moro than a 
portion of the dead and bury tiem ashore, a service 
was held at sea over those whose bodies remained 
in the shattered wreck. 
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Some Very Clever Swindlers Who Need Not be Caught. 


THERE are scores of clever swindlers abroad, | 
but most of them go in daily fear of every man in 
blue. The cheat who invents a method of making 
& dishonest livelihood with hardly tho slightest risk 
of detection is, fortunately for his fellows, a rare 
bird ; yet that he does exist the following examples 
prove. 

Once upon a time the City of London had to pay 
® county rate, but this was legally abolished many 
years ago. 

A certain attorney, who had at one time been 
connected with local taxation, hit upon the brilliant 
idea of re-lovying this obsolete rate, and turning the 
proceeds to his own use. 

Netted £3,000 a Year. 

He got the proper demand notes printed, 
distributed them in the usual fashion, and the 
recipients paid up like lambs. The swindler had a 
regular office, a collector, and all the usual 
accompaniments. It is said that he made over 
£3,000 a year, and no onc ever thought of questioning 
tho legality of the rate. 

If the crooked genius had been satisfied with a 
couple of years’ profit, and then quietly discontinued 
the collection of the rate, the chances are that 
no one would ever have been any the wiser. But 
he was greedy, and kept on, year after year, until, 
by chance, a demand note fell into the hands of 
someone who knew. 

And then the City learnt how it had been 
hoaxed 

Equally clever in his way was the Frenchman 

eorges Petit. During the past two years 
advertisements have been ap earing in French 
newspapers from a firm of alleged lawyers who 
desired to find a respectable family willing to adopt 
the natural child of a wealthy man. 

The father was willing to pay a sum of 25,000 
francs to satisfactory persons, There was a 


stipulation that a fee of twenty francs should be 
inclosed to cover cost of inquiries. 

Thousands of peoplo replied, and the firm of 
solicitors—otherwise Georges Petit—reaped a 
splendid harvest in fees. Needless to say, the whole 
thing was a fabrication, yet one very difficult to 
prove. And in Petit’s case there is no doubt but 
thatif he had been contented with his first profits 
he could have cleared a modest fortune. 

But, like the rate-collector before mentioned, 
he was greedy, and the constant repetition of the 
same advertisement ended by attracting the notice 
of the police, with the result that inquirics were 
made, the fraud brought to light, and the ingenious 
Petit found things too warm for him. 

Germany has produced another genius of a 
similar type in the shape of a man named Baumann. 
Baumann conceived a brilliant idea for turning the 
conscription law to profitable account by enabling 
recruits to escape military service. 

Baumann Beat the Doctors. 

He did not adopt the usual but clumsy methods 
of mutilating the men who wishcd to avoid service, 
or of administering drugs. All he did was to make 
it his business to know at which conscription 
depdts the army doctors were most exacting in tho 
matter of physical condition and most likely to 
bar a recruit for slight physical defects. 

For this special information he was abie to secure 
considerable sums of moncy, sons of well-to-do 
parents paying him as much as £100 apiece. 

It was a long time before he was caught, and even 
then it seemed very doubtful whether he had 
brought himself within reach of the law. 

He was tried at Elberfeld, and the charge was 
“intent to procure fraudulent exemption.” It 
served its purpose, however; and he got seven years’ 
imprisonment, Some of his clients, too, were also 
sent to gaol, 


| ubout Antexema is the 


Skin Sufferers. 


You never will Le cured 
till you use Autexeina. The 
most remarkuble fact 


way in which it sueceeds 

after doctors, hospitals, and so-called remedies 
have proved utterly useless. Sufferers often tell 
us that before using Antexema the suffering was 
so great and had lasted so long that all hope cf 
cure had been given up. One thing was tried 
after another till they were sick of trying, but all 
to no purpose. Then they made one more effort. 
They tried Antexema, and gained the long-sought 
cure, and their old trouble is now entirely a past 
memory. It will be tbe same with you. What- 
ever your skin illness, 


Antexema will Cure You 
Eczema, either dry, weeping, or scaly, pimples 


| teasing itching, rashes of every kind, bad legs: 


| 


ae a 


ringworm, blotches, and every other skin com- 
plaint of babies, children, or adults—all alike are 
cured by Antexema, As surely as yours is askin 
illness, just as surely will Antexema take it away. 
Accept our Free Trial offer at once. 

The reason Antexema succeeds when all else 
fails is that Antexema is something entirely 
different, and possesses unique virtues found no- 
where else. Antexema is a thoroughly scientific 
remedy. It was the discovery of a doctor who 
devoted his time and talents to the investigation 
of the cause and cure of skin illness. No case is 
too severe to be cured by it. Antexema is not a 
greasy ointment, but is, on the contrary, a 
creamy liquid which quickly dries over the 
affected part, leaving no sign of its presence. 
Antexema forms an artificial, invisible, pro- 
tective skin, which excludes dust and germs, 


| promotes the growth of new skin, and entirely 


removes the trouble. 

The moment you apply Antexema the progress 
of your skin illness stops, all irritation ceases, and 
a thorough cure begins. ba continue to suffer 
when you can be easily cured ? Why be disfigured 
and humiliated when you can have a clear skin? 
Try Antexema, at our expense, and be convinced 
of ita virtues, as are hundreds of thousands of 
former sufferers cured by Antexema during the 
last twenty-five years. 

Do your duty to ycur skin, Go toany chemist or stores, ond 
geta bottle ui Antexema to-day. Beots’ Cush Chemisty, Aruy 
and Navy, Civil Service “Stores, Tarrod’s, Selfridse’~, 
Whiteley’s, Tuxtor’s Drag Stores, Lewis and Burrow’'s, supp:y 
itat Is. Id. and zs. ¢d. per bottle, Also in Iudia, Australia, 
New Zealand, Cavada, Africa, every British Doininion, and 
thronghont Furo,e. If you wish to try this genuine British 
skin remely Lrefvreband 


Sign This Form 


To the Anterema Company, &3 Castle Roai, Lovdon, N.W. 


Perse eerd beokkt ‘Skin Troubles,” for which I en-lose 
S perny stiwnp.; a'so Free Trial of complete Antexem’ treat: 
ment, cons.-tug cf Antexema, Autexema Soap, which he!ps 
your cure, and Autezema Granules, the blood purifier. 
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POACHERS ON THE BRINY. 


French and Belgian Trawlers are Continually 
Stealing in Our Waters. 

Taz United Kingdom, with 45 millions of 
people, employs about 250,000 of her population in 
catching fish for her markets. Japan, with onl. 
two millions more, has nearly three and a h 
niillions busy with nets and lines. 

You will say—and justly—that the Japanese 
are a fish-eating nation. But why should not we 
be the same ?. We all like fish, only, as a rule, fish, 
except the very commonest sorts, are too expensive 
for everyday food. a 

The fact is that Parliament is largely responsible. 

Up to 1888 there was hardly any official super- 
vision of our sea fisheries. Within the last twenty 
years there has been a good deal of Icgislation, 
and certain conventions have been made with 
foreign powers settling vexed questions which were 
always cropping u 

Hover an bar Goreement has never taken 
the trouble to see that its enactments were carried 
out, our fishery laws are more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance. 

The Act of 1888 handed over the control of our 
fisheries to local fishing committees. Each of these 
has jurisdiction over certain stretches of coast, 
with power to make bye-laws and restock the 
fisheries under its control. The whole of its 
expenses are charged upon the county and borough 
councils of the district bordering on its section of 
coast, 

Where Loadon fs Lacky. 

This is plainly unfair. For. instance, Manchester 
pays over a thousand a year towards the cost of 
administration of the Fishery Laws; London, 
which eats ten times as much fish, does not pay 
@ penny piece. 

Every year these committees meet, and are also 
represented at an annual conference. They are 
always urging much-needed reforms, but Parlia- 
ment seldom takes the slightest notice. 

Said a Northumber' representative: “‘I have 
been coming to these conferences for years, and 
am growing wi » for there is no progress at all. 
We come here and are credited with saying sensible 
and important things, but there are no results from 
them.” 

The big Belgian and French steam trawlers are 
always poaching within the three-mile limit. They 
slide in during the night, smash through the nets 
of our smaller sailing craft, ripping them to pieccs, 
and clear off with their spoil. We have but a few 
fishery protection cruisers, and these are small, slow, 
and out of date, so that the result is that the 
poachers are very seldom caught. 

Mattcrs got so bad at Plymouth four years ago 
that boat owners refused to let their craft go out 
at all, and hundreds of fishermen were starving. 


Small Fish Should be Protected. 

A great indignation meeting was held, and then 
at last a small gunboat was sent down, and two or 
three of the big poachers caught and fined. 

It is notorious that a fish famine is threatening 
this country, and that the North Sea is largely fished 
out. 

This is chiefly owing to lack of protection for 
small, immature fish. Every country, except 
Britain and Norway, has enacted size limits for 
such fish as plaice. 

We have none, and every day tons of little 
flat fish, from the size of a shilling upwards, are 
raked up by the trawls and either flung overboard 
or brought to port and sold for manure. Out of a 
thousand boxes of flat fish received at Billingagate 
Market the contents of only thirty-five contain 
tish which are all of mature size. 

The Fishery Boards do their best, but in many 
respects they are helpless because they have no 
laws to Lack them, 

Poisoning by mussels is not uncommon, for 
mussels absorb poisonous matter from water even 
more casily than do oysters, Yet when mussel 
beds are threatened with contamination the 
Fishery Boards are powerless to prevent it. 

Again, the bye-laws in all the twelve sea-fishery 
districts are different. In Linco!nshire lobsters 
in spawn are protected all the year; on tho neigh- 
bouring Yorkshire coast for five months only. 

Lots of people have preached “ Wake up, 
England!” There is no State Department which 
more greatly needs stirring up than that which 
controls our sea fisheries, 
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PREVENTS MISTAKES. 

Most return railway tickets now bear some easily 
distinguished design to identify one half of the ticket 
from the other. The marking, which is printed on the 
half of the ticket for the first part of the journey 


sometimes takes the form of a circle printed in red, 
but a large R on the return half, or a cross, is also 
employed. The ticket collector can see at a glance 
if the right half has been given up, and there is no 
chance of a mistake being made. 


STRENGTHENS THE CASK. 
Tn stave of an ale cask in which the bung-hole is 
bored is made stouter than the other staves employed. 
This keeps the barrel 
from bursting, as 
the bung-hole 
weakens the stave 
in which it has 
been bored, so that 
it might give wa 
unless it were made 
broader and thicker. 
There is another 
reason why _ this 
stave is made wider 
and stronger than 
the rest, and that is, 
with continual use 


wood a pee td 
round the ho 

softer, and if this stave were the same size as the 
others it would soon mean that a new barrel would 
have to be made. 


ladies 
ardeni: 


berries, where the 
plants are liberally 
supplied with thorns, 
become painful ones 
unless their hands and 
arms are well pro- 
tected. A loose 
gauntlet or cuff, 
through which the 
. hand may be passed, 
has lately been intro- 
duced. It is made of 
plaited rush or flag, 
and affords ample pro- 
tection for the wrist and arm. 


STOPS SPANNERS STRAYING, 

Im large work-rooms where several machines are 
running, several sets of spanners are in general use. 
In order that these spanners shall not mislaid, 
the device shown in the illustration is sometimes used. 


Wy Lape 


each spanner is represented on the board by a white 
space the size of the spanner, so that if a spanner is 
removed from the board its absence is clearly indicated. 
At the end of the day the workmen can thus see at a 
glance if all the spanners have been returned to their 
proper places. 
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2 Sweethearts to Every Man, 


a 
The Common-sense View of “ That Dreadful F lirt.?* 
By FRANCES MARY CURZON. 


Wary is any young man who admits that ‘9 
enjoys the company of more than one young lady 
always referred to as “‘ that dreadful flirt’? j1,5 
way of going on is supposed to be diserac {I 
always, but it seems to me that in many c..3 
he has common-sense on his side. 

Mind, I condemn as heartily as anybody the vin 
young fool, who, blessed possibly with good lwu!.., 
imagines that he is simply tt to all girls, and plasics 
two or more with his attentions. 7 

It is right to speak of him as a flirt. He deserreg 
all the contempt possible, and the girl is fouli-' 
who allows herself to be impressed by his soo Joni 
and his pleasant voice. But my point is 1’, :t 
people look askance at any decent young nv 
if he dares to give any share of his company to mony 
than one girl, although both the girls and J. ara 
free agents, as yet not “ engaged ” in any way. 

Look at it from a point of view that may not yt 
have occurred to you. Consciously or unconsciou-!y 
the young man is choosing a partner for his tuturs 
life. 

One girl vaguely appeals to him, why, he has not 
yet defined. Also, there is another girl wiio-o 
companionship on walks or cycle rides he tinda 
agreeable. 

Masta't Go Too Far. 

Supposing you knew a young min in t'«se 
circumstances, and were to ask him which of t. .« 
two young ladies he would prefer as a wife, as 9 |i": 
partner, he would not be able to answer you. |: is 
a thing he does not know himself—yet. But t 9 
time he spends in their company is helping him to 
find out. 

Of course, his “‘ free” license, so to speak, is only 
up to a certain point. The moment he can rully 
tell himself with certainty that he likes on» sil 
far above the other, his sense of honour telis |i 
that he must now confine his attentions stricily 
to the former. 

Then it would be wrong on his part to take up 
the time of the other young lady. He woull }» 
much worse than a flirt. But surely it shonll 
be permitted him, in such a serious and iar-reac'iiss 
matter as that of choosing a wife, to find ont tv 
qualities, to get a fair knowledge of the cuss’: 
of either of two girls whom he vaguely contemplit 3 
as being the future mistress of his little home. 

Is not. this business of choosing a wife the mt 
important matter in the lives of both ? Under t+ 
existing idea that a young man who goes ait 
with a girl for a few excursions must sp'!.y 
“declare his intentions’? many a young f-' 
at present gets engaged in a hurry, before oi! t 
he or she has really had time to propeily con-i: + 
the meaning of engagement and subsey ist 
marriage. 

They Don’t Like to Break It Off. 

It outs both ways—it may be either the <i: 
or the man who suffers for this haste afterwars. 

How is it possible for two young peopl:, in 1.9 
first flush of what is only acquaintanceship and not 
knowledge of each other at all, to sensibly dv. 
what a serious “engagement” really means. da 
many such cases, both drift on, neither car": 
(from a groundless fear of hurting the other) 
speak the word that will make them free 2:3 
again, till a long and dreary engagement 4 
terminated by a marriage that cannot turn © 


happily. . wo 
The objection will possibly be raised tat 
course I have indicated is unfair to the gir!. ae 


of the companionshi ; : 
any miiertianght of future marriage with lin ° 
And does a girl not know, long before a mv : 
conscious of it, the moment when the border 
companionship is being passcd and the de 
feeling of something greater than companion: - 
being reached ? And sho has many ways in 8"! 
without losing an atom of her womanliness she + 
make him share her knowledge. 6 
No man who is worth thinking about Icts 9 - 
come to false conclusions as to the relation: 
between them, For that matter, no girl wit 94 
average share of woman’s wit lets her heart tell oe 
an untruth. Neither would she tolerate, for»? 
than a few minutes, the company of a man W:\¥ is 
really a “ flirt.’ 
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for the Bewlny Street murder. 
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es CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX. 
+ “You Won't Get Me—Alive.” 
: ae ee ooo e 


knocking on the door of Mr. Gideon 


} Lang’s 

was repeated. There was something suggestive 
a timidity ato {t. The outer door was ajar, and 
though his glasses had fallen off in the mé’é:, Gideon 


THE 


Lang, peering out, could see a woman's skirt. 

‘And he had heard the rustle of her petticoats. The 
relentless steel grey eyes shone, and the thin lips 

ightened. 

a was Betty Hume without a doubt, and arrived in 
the nick of time! That last advertisement in the 
Darty Express had fetched her. 

Ho signalled to the detectives to keep back, and 
hide their prisoner. They had ell their work cut out 
to hold him back and prevent him shouting a warning 
to the woman waiting unseen outside the door. 

Steve Darrack realised well enough now the trap 
that had been laid. 

He was done for. This, the end for him. 
didn’t matter, if his mother could be spared. 

He was kicking up no inconsiderable row in the 
corner of the office where he was being forced against 
the wall, gagged now as well as handcuffed. 

The inspector had been forced to go to the assistance 
of his men. Steve Darrack had the strength of a 
young Hercules. He was desperate, too, and a 
desperate man is often a match for three or four others 
his i in strength. 

Gideon Lang glanced uneasily over his shoulder. 
There was no one to open wide the door and admit 
Betty Hume. Basildon was kneeling beside the 
prostrate form of Louis Death; he had unfastened his 
coat, moistened his lips with spirit from a flask which 
be had taken ont of his own pocket. Now he was 
chafing his hands and trying to restore consciousness, 

Life still flickered in the tired, emaciated frame. 

Basildon had heard Betty Hume’s name mentioned ; 
he, too, had caught the rustle of petticoats outside the 
door. But his instincts were sharper than the detec- 
tives. Betty Hume, the hidden, hunted outcast, was 
not likely to be wearing silks or satins, or skirts that 
rustled as she walked. 

Ho guessed who was waiting outside in the hall; 
but he said nothing. He had just seen peering through 
the half open door of one of the other rooms a woman 
cloaked and veiled. Phoebe Kenyon, lost to al] sense 
of decency or shame, come to seo the dénouement and 
participate in Lang’s revenge. 

Gideon Lanz had summoned the office-boy ; he told 
him to Vine the door, and directly tho lady entcred, to 
close and lock it. 

Basildon smiled. As the boy somewhat nervously 
hastened to obey, Louis Death stirred and opened his 
eyes; his lips moved dumbly. 

Basildon half rose to his feet, placing himse!f between 
the injured man and the door. 

“It's all right,” he whispered checrily. 
quict ; it’s all right!” 

But the words had no sooner escaped his lips than a 
fierce cry and a sudden commotion gaye the lic to them. 

As the office-boy opened the door and a woman 
stepped timidly into the office Steve Darrack overcame 
his captors, spat the gag from his mouth and shricked 
@ warning to his mother. He could not see who 
entered, only that the visitor was a woman. But that 
was enough. At tho sound of his voice the woman 
hesitated and turned as if to go. The boy was 
struggling with the lock. 

Arrest that woman! Don't let her go,” Phoebe 
cricd, issuing from her hiding-place. 

Gideon Lang stepped aside with an oath, and there 
Phebe Kenyon saw, not Betty Hume, but their old 
and dreaded enemy, Peggy Fossall ! 

Peggy, unable to bear the suspense any longer, had 
followed her lover to the office. 
te ote faced ene anolier the one scowling, 

: smiling. ‘Sorry to disappoint you,” Peggy 
said, quickly recovering Derself ; sotraid I'm always 
ee i at the wrong moment.” 

t Suddenly into the centre of the room threo men 


That 


“ Keep 


Turn to page 115. 


Lang has tricked Steve into coming to his offices where the police are in hiding, Steve is captured aud now they are 


Peggy Fossail, Mimi's bosom friend, and her lovcr Bramley Basildon have been trying to foil Lang's plot. 
e e e e c) « . e 


ath: The man who has given up eversthing in order to help Betty Hume and Steve in their trouble, 
mei bape killing him, but he comes to Lang’s offices to warn Steve. He is too late. 
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from Home | 


FOR NEW AND OLD READERS, 


ng is a crafty old Jawyer, whose son, Rupert, schemed hard te marry Mimi Hume fer th ke of 
Gideon La ng wo ‘upert failed, and finally, finding the police on his track for some crime in hie past, 
Mimi marries David Inglis, and now Gideon Lang is plotting for revenge with Phoebe 
Kenyon, whose husband was murdered at Bewlay Street. 


mother, Betty—the woman who was driven from home—and her son Steve. Hetty and Steve are wanted Ly the police 
Be" 


They are striking at the happy couple through Mimi's 


hurtled, a confused and writhing mass, Steve the 
centre of it. Nis arms were free, though his wrists 
were padlocked; [they swung up and down like an 
fron lever. He tripped the inspector with his foot, 
a swinging uppercut sent another man head over heels ; 
the third retreated with a ugly wound over the eye. 

Phebe was screaming in a corner. ‘The inspector 
picked himsolf up, and, dashing to the window, flung 
it open and blew on his whistle. “. 

The momentaryflull in the conflict gave Steve time 
to ine round. And he saw the mi-take that had been 
made. 

But his blood;was up. He saw, like a vivid livhtning 
flash, all his wasted endeavour, the hopclessness of his 
mother’s sacrifices for him, the ghastly mess his life 
had been made of, in spite of everything. 

And he saw, too, Louis Death lying on the ground— 
dead or dying, he knew not which. All the old 
primeval instincts awoke. He lost his head as his 
past rose up and mockingly confronted him. 

A child of shame. Doomed from the hour of his 
conception: tried, judged, and condemned from the 
day of his birth, What chance had he ever been 
given—he or his mother ? 

He laughed alond and, seizing a wooden chair 
oe his manacledi hands, he raised it above his 

ead. 

““So—yon haven't got her?” He instinctively 
fixed his flaming eyes on Gideon Lang. And the 
lawyer retreated. ‘‘ Well, here / am; you brought me 
here. Come and take me!” 

At a signal from the inspector the detectives tried 
to rush him. Basildon shouted to him to give in. 
Darrack did not hear; or, hearing, didn’t care. 

‘The heavy chair descended with a crash, and one of 
the men lay senseless at his feet. 

Basildon caught Peggy in his arms and drageed her 
away, as Darrack, fighting his last fight, and glorying 
in it, going out, as he had come into the world—un- 
desired, a shameful thing—made a fierce lunge at 
Gideon Lang. The lawyer ducked, but the chair 
caught him in the pit of the stomach, and he went down 
like an ox, with a stifled ** Kuch /” 

The sound of heavy footsteps hurrying up the 
staircase, a battering on the locked door. Lane’s 
partner, who had hidden in the adjoining room, touk 
the key from the gaping office-boy and opened the door, 

A couple of policemen entered and made a dash for 
Steve Darrack. The inspector and one of his men 
bravely backed them up. 

Round whirled the chair like a scythe. It mowed 
down a couple of them, but one clung to it fiercely and 
tore it from the manacled man. 

They were upon him now, like terriers at a rat, 
They swayed and fought their way to the office dvor. 

Steve Dartack got his back to it. 


They had him now; but still he fought. Laughing 
as he fought. 
A pane of the frosted glass splintered. Something 


had to give way . . . the man or tho door. 
Right through another pane of glass went Darrack’s 
head. A burly policeman had his knee pressed against 
his chest ; he seemed to be climbing up his body. 

Still Steve Darrack langhed. 

‘“Yes, you beautics! You won't get me —alive— 
this time... .” 

The door splintered ; the last pane of glass shattered. 
Then tho whole of the upper pert of the dour gave 
way. And Datrack seemed to disappear through it. 

No cry escaped his lips. But an ugly, gasping 
groan—a death-like rattle in his throat. 

Bramley Basildon had joined in the méée. He was 
dragging back two of the detectives, ‘Steady! 
You'll kill your man!” 

“And a bloomin’ good job, too!” 
human—and badly damazed. 

But Steve Darrack no longer struggled. 
indeed got him now. 

But it iooked as though he had not boasted in vain. 
There wasn't much life left in the man they laid on the 
floor. 

The fnspector was ringing up St. Agnes Hospital 
and the Divisional Police-station. The office looked 

(Continued on next page.) 
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“Marriage: Before—and After.” 


This Plain-spoken New Work Reveals 
Secrets that Every Adult Should Know. 


The event of the yullishing ecason, go fur as Health and 
Purity bovks are concerned, is the publication of the 
standard work on Marriage, by Mr. A. Dennison Light. Its 
eppeaiance at the present moment is especialiy timely, in view 
of the startling evidence given before the Royal Cowmiss.on 
on Divorce, 

Mr. Light has already made his fame as a vigorous, or 
and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in his * Mi © 
Before—aud After’? he has surpescd all his former ctiort 
and achicted his masterpiece. 

“Marriage: Beforc—Ard After,” is a splendid yicce of 
work, which every man or woman already married or c:ntem- 
plating marriage should read. 

Writivg in the most direct and plain-spoken manner, end 
scorning all prudish notions of unhealthy mock-meuisty, the 
author deals with the great subject of Marriage in the most 
coinprehensive and fascinating manner, giving to his readers, 
wheth:r inaie or female, invaluable information, hints, ard 
secret advice impossible to obtuin elsew!.ere. 

The necessity of such a bcok as this has long boen felt. 

The subject of Marriage lies at the very fouudation of the 
netional wetl-being. 

The union of a inan and a woman “for letter cr worse" ia 
the most important event in the life of any individual, the 
climax of human existence, 

Upen its recults depends the future of the race and the 
Lappiness of the individuals concerned, 

_Such an event demands therefore the most careful prepara- 
tion on the part of those who coutemplate eutering into the 
stute of matrimony. 

1t also demands that those men and women already maniicd 
should take steps to ascertain the very be-t course to purse 
ajter marriage. They cannot find there thirgs out for them- 
selves, They must rely upon the expericnce cf others, expe: 
ricnce alw:tys dicicu.t to get on go delicute a sulject es this. 

But‘ Marriace: Lefore—Ard After” tells you all you waut 
to know alcut these most important matters, 

If contains the accumulated secrets of the best brains in the 
worl-t on this question, secrets hitherto unobtainable exc eytiu 
very expensive medical works, 

Jt s:ows how in yourg men thovghtlessness and want of 
knowledge is reponeil'e for unto!d matrimonial mizery. 

It shows also how ivuorauce in the case of young women, 
too, livs led to unsjeskable suffering and home-wreching 
dis.sters, 

Awlit a you to avoid all these troubles. 

Shilfully the author guices his renders past the treacherous 
snares and yitfalls that lie about the puth of the unwary 
wedded, and shows Low they can be avoided, and marital 
conifort and eujuyment greatly increased. 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He exp'ains also how the result of following certain rules 
is seen in better Lome life, healthier ofispring, and cubuuced 
happiness, 

Whilst in another part of this book you are shown how to 

inst those halits which destroy love, and those body- 


guide agai: } 
Lighting sins of which marricd people know so much, 

For obvious reasons the complete co:tents of this book 
esnnot be summarised hore. In tha following short synops:s 
some of the most important and valuable purts of this work 
are necess: rity left out. But enough remains to give you seme 
idea of what this great Louk is lke, and by sending to the 
address Lelow you can rcxd the whole work from first to last 
in your own private time, 

Here is just the bare ontline of what this book is—the 
skeleton stripped, as it w_re, of its flesh. 


CHAPTER I.—Tie future of the chi'd,—Dreadful ordea's.—Purpose o 
oF, 


CUAPTE 
rive 


Iv.—Age st which to morry.—Reeult of early an late mar- 
Untipe parents.- What a phraicion saye.— Disparity in 


Avion and marriage.— Law of ¢ 


he pcice.—Physical attributes in 

por —Love.—False Juve.—-How not to be misled.—Woinen who 

vureak heurts.—Advicc.-- When not to marry. 

CHMUAPTER III.—Amativencss, its use and abuse —Wrong habits.—Con- 
ceslmen\.—After murriage.— Useful iniurmation for the murried, 

CHAPTER IV.-Impor.i nt Physiological Facte.—Hints for those who 
wish to Lecome parerty.- The father’s infinence. - Kules for women, 
ets. ‘A incat vealuatie chapter th.s, which all married people ought 
toresd. 

CHAPTER V.- Mainty about the Baby and nursing. 

CMAYTER VI —Ti.e law ¢f ihe Husband,- The husband's duty, ete, 

CHAPTER VIL—Thke ‘aw cf the Wite.—The wife's duty. - Marital 
fights, ete. 

CUAPTER VIIT.=Sul icets of which more might be suid. 


This wonderfully interesting and infourmitive book ought to 
Le read and studicd by every young man and youny lady 
engaged to le married, as veil ie by those who are aircady 
married, Married men and women must reid this Sook, aud 
tLose contemylating marnage ought to read it, 

rite then for this Louk now. 

Se'dom have celicate subjects been dealt with in so seusible, 
uncompromising a way. 

There is no shuffling or beating about the bush here, but a 


straightforward explanation cf matters usually kept secret, an 


cxplanation which eversoue can follow and understaud, and 
which gives the wost valua!l le assistance to all married couples 
aad to all who are bey ing to shortly merge their destimes into 
another's. 
. The deicand for ¢o; ies of this book is already enormous and 
the danger is that the whole edition will be scld vut inn few duya, 
Make sure of gettiay your copy then by writing for it now 
tu day. 
ra up this coupon acd post it off. By return ths book 
will be sent you in uncer plain cover. 


COUPON. 


To the Health and Vim Publishing Co., 
109 Vim Huse, 73 Queen Victoria St., London, F.C. 
Dear Sirs, 
Toenelese 1s. 2a. Plense send me post free by return one 
copy of * Marriage : Bcfore--and After.” 
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like a shambles, Three men laid out, two others 
badly injured. 

“I've a car below ; better take your prisoncr in that 
to the hospital at once—and this other fellow.” 
Basildon pointed to Death. ‘“ We can carry them 
downstairs.” 

Phabe had locked herself in Lang’s private room. 
Poggy was already lending first-aid to Darrack and the 
detective who had been rendered unconscious. 

She would have gone with them to the hospital, but 
this Basildon sternly refused to allow. He had to go, 
but he nade her promise to get into a taxi-cab and 
drive straight home directly help arrived for the other 
two men. 

She watched the motor-car out of sight. More 
police were arriving on the scene ; she could still be of 
use perhaps; and she was just about to re-enter the 
house when her attention was attracted to the figure 
of a woman running up Bedford Row. : 

A woman dressed in black; quite an ordinary- 
looking woman at first glance. Yet there was some- 
thing in the way she ran which fascinated Peggy, 
something about her figure and bearing which spelt 
tragedy. 

As she reached Peggy's side she stopped breathless, 
and looked at her. 

**Can you tell me, is this——” 

She had no need to say more. Peggy knew at once, 
She was Steve Darrack’s mother. 

If once she entered Gideon Lang's office she might 
never sec her son again. 

Perhaps already she was too late. 

Betty Hume read Poggy's face and her thoughts. 
““My son!” she gasped. ‘I in the newspaper. 
{ tried to warn him! Am I in time?” 

No time for explanations, Hardly time to think. 
A crowd was forming about them, staring up at the 
house. Police arriving and an ambulance. 

** Come with me, quickly! Don't speak or question,” 
Peggy whispered. 

She hurried her up the street into Theobald’s Road. 
Hailed a passing cab, and made Betty get in, seatin 
herself beside the distraught woman, holding her ha 

“St. Agnes Hospital,” she told the driver. 


““Where are you taking me? My son! I want 
my boy!” 
“Tam taking you to him,” Peggy replied. ‘‘ You 


must be brave.” 

Betty Hume was shivering from head to foot. 
or have got him—the police! Tell me, for God's 
sake!” 

Peggy held the trembling, withered hands very 
tightly. “‘ No, he is with friends. You shall see him. 
- . « I don’t think the police will take him away 
again. . . . Not the police. . . . You under- 
stand? Ho will not go back to prison—now !” 


Serer ceceteteteeentntetetnepedntegetedoepeeetetets 

% CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN, > 
s Steve Darrack’s Good-Bye. 3 
eceegeegentoneeetoatenteecfetoatondececteetoaseedeteetbeteafentegeefeetsesecdecfeteady 


Tue chauffeur rushed his cab in the direction of 
the hospital. 
‘onversation was almost impossible between P 


and Betty Hume. The former continued to hold t 
distracted mother’s hands—tightly, tightly in her 
own. She wanted to comfort and console her. But 


words seemed vain and useless now. 

Deeds alone counted. And there was nothing more 
to be done. 

The cab stopped with a sudden jerk opposite the 
main entrance of the pes grey building. Peggy 
burst open the door and, jumping out, helped Betty 
to descend. 

Telling the chauffeur to wait, she ran up the flight of 
steph her arm linked through Betty Hume's, support- 

ig her. 

Mh aaa she whispered. ‘They are all friends 
—kero. 

‘* My son—my son,” Betty's dry lips murmured. 

Peggy ,was crossing the great open hall. In front 
of her, down a flight of steps, she saw a big room, or 
inner hall. There were wooden chairs a benches, 
and at the far end a raised platform. Men and women 
and children were sitting and standing in various 
attitudes of expectancy, dejcction, or hope. A white- 
coated man passed to and fro. A pungent smell— 
iodoform mixed with the odour of carbolic—assailed 
her nostrils. 

Peggy felt Betty Hume falter and hesitate. 

That curious smell reminded her of things slice would 
fain forget. 


* Buck up! It's all right.” 
The porter had only just scen Peggy ; pursuing, he 
stopped her and asl: er business. Pezgy hoped to 


escape him. She lnew little about hosyitals, but she 
guessed difficultics would be placed in her way, and 
she had intended searching for a doctor or student and 
appealing to his heart first, and his head w#ftcrwards, 
he gave the porter a searching glance. A man, 
through custom, innured to suffering; hard through 
“force of habit rather than by nature; finding “ No" a 
safer reply to the innumerablo questions addressed him, 
than “ Yes.” 
“*A caso’ that has just come in,” Peggy said 
quietly, “from Bedford Row . . . two injured 
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men. Mr. Bramley Basildon brought them in his car. 
This lady "— indicating Betty—“ is the mother of the 
younger man.” 

Further explanation was unnecessary. ‘‘ Take a 
scat one moment, please.” 

The porter entered his office and turned the pages of 
a huge book. ‘‘ Scventy-cight.” He whistled through 
a ing tube and waited for a reply. 

eggy crept to his side. ‘“* Do your best for us!” 

The porter's life was one long battle against senti- 
ment and emotion. But he an aged mother—and 
a sister—and Poggy’s eyes and Peggy's voice were very 

leading. . 
# Afraid there isn’t much chance, miss, of the lady 
being able to see her son yet awhile. What was it— 
accident ?” 

** Yos—accident !” 

Someone was speaking through the tube. The 
porter’s whispered reply escaped Peggy. ‘* Try and 
get hold of Mr, Basildon—say Miss Peggy Fossall 
is here.” 

She might have been announcing the Queen of 
England. 

A little further conversation through the tube. 
‘* You'd better take a seat and wait, miss; here, if you 
like. . . . They've just taken them up to Ward G. 
Examination being made. It’s all right, no need to 
worry. You just wait there quiet and I daresay the 
lady will be able to see her son as soon as—as he’s been 
made comfortable.” 

Peasy obeyed. She knew ft was the only thing to 
do. Instinct told her when to “ fight ” and when to 
“‘ wait.” The porter was going to do his best for them. 

But the waiting was long and weary. She knew the 
torture Betty must be undergoing. 

“* What happencd—why didn’t the police take him ?” 
she whispered. 

“He was injured. You mustn't worry or question. 
You'll see him directly—I promise you. He is quite 
safe from the police.” 

And eo they sat, these two—typical of age and 
youth, of success and failure, of joy and sorrow. 
And the minutes crawled away. And they did not 
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Of Helping the Fresh Air Fund. 


TO DRINKERS.—Now the hot weather is 
here nothing is more enjoyable than a long 
feed drink. Perspiring and thirsty you go 
into your favourite tea-shop or wherever you 

et drinks, and you come out smacking your 

ps with enjoyment and feeling a little more 
at peace with the world. During the day you 
will most likely have two or more drinks. Do 
you realise what the cost of those drinks 
would be to some little kiddie? One whole 
day’s happiness. Will you add a penny to 
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know what was happening in that. other part of the 
building where life and death waged continual warfare. 

Steve Darrack, Betty's firstborn, might be dying, 
dead. But no one came to fetch her to his side; no 
one came to tell her. 

Once she rose to her feet with a stifled cry. “I 
can’t bear it any longer. I must find him! I won't 
wait.” 

Peggy pulled her back into her seat. ‘‘ For his sake 
you must wait.” 

She pointed to that hall beyond, below the flight of 
steps, where men and women and little children con- 
tinually came and went and—waited; and where 
white-coated men passed to and fro. 

“You are not alone in your suffering. There are 
others—wives, fathers, sons!” 

“ God er us all,” Betty Hume prayed. 

A tall, middle-aged man was passing, and had heard 
Betty’s my of anguish. He turned his head, then 
stop , ‘e looked at the two women, so dissimilar, 
““Something—instinct, memory—who shall say ?— 
drew his footsteps to them. 

“You are waiting for someone ? ” 

Peggy was on her feet in a moment, explaining as 
best she could. One glance told her this man would 
help them. He was grey-headed, clean-shaven, with 
wonderful long, sensitive ds. 

He was a great surgeon, one of the greatest in 
London. But she did not know that. 

“Tl sce what 


He listened to what she had to say. 
Icando. I will come back.” 

Peggy watched him walk away. She know then he 
was a great man. He reminded her a little of her 
lover, Bramley. 

Perhaps five minutes passed. A shrill whistle down 
one of the speaking tubes in the porter's office. 

He looked at her and nodded. A nurse approached 
and told Peggy to follow her. Taking Betty’s hand 
she obeyed. At the end of the hall she met the grey- 
haired surgeon. 

“It’s all right. 

Peggy felt she wanted to kiss his hand. Instead she 
savagely dashed a tear from her eye. 


The mother will see her son now.” 
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Then a great hand fastened on ier arm. [3:, 
on. 
No use ever trying to escape hin—than’; (: ,j° 
“You call this dite fh He turnc] anh: ag 
Betty Hume. “ Your son is all right. You ar 
to see him for a minute.” He spoke but a hai’t; » 
They traversed two corridors, a man leaiin, ; a 
way, followed by the nurse. They stopped \....; 
closed door. A policeman was standing ou':i:!.-, 
Betty’s hands went up to her breast. ©]. ; 
right, Mrs. Hume,” Basildon whispered.“ i'c . : 
it is quite all right.” , 
His voice reassured her. 
She followed the nurse who opened the dow. P 
and Basildon waited outside. 
“He is in a private ward,” Pasildon uti 
“ Luckily I'm a Governor here and could be «i - 


“Oh . . . you man!” was all Persy ¢..} 
gasp. Those foolish tears would not be denied ! 

‘But where did you meet Sir Frederick Stran.> 
heart ?”” Basildon whispered, pinching her arm. : 

“ Sir Frederick——” 

‘It’s no use looking so innocent,” he said teas’ *:, 
“He's a woman-hater, the greatest surgeon we |. >, 
and you've cast your spell over him. I’m jealous.’ 

When nerves and brain are strained to their uti. ¢, 
trivial conversation is the safest stopper to put ca 
emotion. 

e * * * . 

Betty Hume entered the dimly lit room. She !.} 
expected a long ward, rows of beds, doctors and n 
Here she was alone . . . fora moment she. | 
see nothing. Then a low white bed roso upon | r 
vision ; the figure of a woman by the window, a ni:r- 

She moved forward, her son’s name hovering on | ¢ 
lips. Then stopped—at the foot of the Led, in i 5 
shadows another figure ; large, threatening. A mou ia 
uniform. A constable. 

So she was too late after all! 

“* Mother.” 

Everything vanished then but the ugure un the !>4, 
outlined beneath the clothes. In an instant she ..-s 
kneeling besile Steve Darrack, arms outstrei dnd ta 
fold him to her heart. 

The nurse stopped her. “Take care; dumti . 4 
him. His injuries are serious.” 

She looked up into the woman's face, will «=I, 
Not touch him, her own son.” 

No, of course she wouldn’t touch him. Sie wo .'l 
not speak or breathe if by so doing he suffer: |. 

He was lying on his back. Rizid, quite sill, I’ 3 
eyes were closed, his mouth twisted up. . , 

did not seem to be suffering. 

No! She was quite sure he did not suier. \°, 
what had they done to him ? ae 

She couldn’t ask. He himself would tell her, a! fo 
good time. 

But she wished he would open his eves anil!) «it 
her. He had called her mother—that was not ii.ascus- 
tion. Now he seemed unconscious of her piesenc. 

“Steve?” She whispered his name. 

The figure at the foot of the bed had moved avis; 
the nurse watched from a distance. oe 

The eyes opened then, gazed blankly awhile, (ha 
lighted with nition, joy, love. . 

“* Mother !’” e tried to open and Jift his ares 
The sunburnt face blanched and a stifled gruau cs..1; -4 


his lips. a darling 

7 yy, mM: tling, . . .” : 

With an effort he turned his head on the pillow so 
that he was facing his mother. . 

‘“* How did you—come here? They didn't ect + ' 
too "—he checked himself remembering the uni!v1i.. | 
figure at the end of the room. ; 

And then he remembered something clse. “0° 
thing the doctor had said, and something he |:.! 
overheard. 

‘Hush, don’t speak. It doesn’t matter Mov v1 
got here—you are here, and we're together. That > 
that matters now . . . mummy!” _ 

Something like the ghostly echo of a bovish 1°." 
Ioft the twisted lips. When had he used that chi 3 
werd last? The mother knew. Tho blool s. |} 
and throbbed in her veins again. Her body bei + 
storehouse of energy. ee we 3 

Sho had given life once—she would give it agi: ) 
her boy, and cheat death yet ! 

For he had told her in those five simple wor!ls . 
he was dying—“ that's all that matters now.” 


“Steve, my boy! You shan’t leave me. | Tell 0 
what have they done to you? Who did wt? 
Her voice was fierce with love. \ 


The uniformed figure moved uncomforta'!y. 
human heart beat beneath the uniform. : ; 
‘““My back—broken, I think,” Steve whit," 
“That's all . . . it was an accident. No i ~ 
did it. . . . An accident, mummy.” 
And the uniformed figure muttered : 
he’s a well-plucked ’un.” be 
He had seen and participated in the end of ©. 
Darrack’s last fight, and he knew. . 
‘Lay your head on the pillow, close to minc, 
I’ve something to tell you.” ' . 
The nurse was watching closely, fearing a 8 ca% 
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Four istte: of the tive allowed Betty Hume had 
gone, Sav warned her gently. ; 

Stove raised his eyes to the nurse: ‘“* Don’t they 
htow-—!'ee only an hour or 80?” 

‘Lhe nurso raised the blind so that the light fell on 
Da :.ck's face. She looked into his eyes. 

An sour—or less, : 

“Don’t move, mummy, and don’t talk. I've got 
to do th: talking—for a minute or two. I haven't 
long—to b: with you. But it’s all right, for I am with 
you. . . and out in Egypt I made good, 
as the Yankees say mother. They said . . I was 
nu end—of a sailor. . . .” 

“Time is up,” the nurse whispered. 

Steve smiled and shook his head. ‘‘ Not yet, nnrse. 
You can’t part us—death will, in an hour. I know 
‘ Send for the doctor, please—he’ll tell you. 
‘And 1 want a witness. That man who brought me 
here—a splendid fellow, mother—I want him aot 
as quick as you can, nurse. I want to confess. 

The uniformed figure by the wall stared and came 
out into the light. Steve smiled at him. 

“You'll do, eh? No time for magistrate oe 8 
ft won't take long, and when I've finished—you'll all 
go—and leave us two together—just so that mother 
can wish me a voyage.” 

Tho sound of footsteps in tho passage outside. The 
dosr oj;encd to admit the doctor. Presently there 
followel Bramley Basildon and an inspector of police. 

Tho latier stood at the foot of the bed, notebook 
fn hand. 

Tho nurse held a glass to Steve's li He smiled 
and shook his head. ‘ When I’ve finished, nurse, 
p'case. . « Can you raise my head, so. Now I 
can Fee.” 

Ho cleared his voice. The smile died from his face. 
A strange look of solemnity passed over it, beautifying it. 

“What I am about to confess is the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help me 
I killed Durward Kenyon; I alone. 


see id 
. « . I was his son. This is my mother. . . .” 
His face was transfigured now as he looked a 
Betty ; the clean life he had lately led, the sun, the 
wind and the sky had removed the ugly lines and 
painted it a healthy colour. But it expressed some- 
thing more than health. It was the face of a man who 
had come to the end of life's journey, reached that 
imaginury Stone Wall, and already looked over the 

top of it and ecen the Beyond. 

‘Durward Kenyon led my mother astray, ruined 
her. My father, I said, but I always hated him. 
Having satisfied himself he deserted her, and if 
he did not leave her quite destitute, took no further 
interest in her. Tho first things I remember were 
poverty and tears!” 

He paused to take breath. . . . 

“I lived from hand to mouth, got amonzst evil 
companions. My mother would have saved me, but 
thank God, she met a good man who married her. 
But her sin found her out ; she was driven from home— 
and so we met again, Durward Kenyon was married, 
too, a rich man; but mother had to work to keep body 
and soul together. We ag oe to her betrayer for 
moncy ; it wasn’t much good. But one night I got him 
to come to the den where I was Hiding had already 
got within the clutches of the law. Ho came to the 
basement of a house in 40, Bewlay Strect. My mother 
and I were alone there together. I remember thae 
night vividly; I remember how tired and ill sht 
looked. She was hungry. She sat on a wooden 
chair mending my ragged clothes. 

“Then the rich man came. I necdn’t say there 
was no love Icft in his heart for my mother, nor 
gratitude, nor even fricndliness. Hatred and contempt 
and fear. And as for me, he cursed me. I didn't 
mind that. Ho called me bastard. I bora that—I, 
ms son. Then he called my mother another namc— 
the vilcst name man can call a woman—because no 
man would ever use it to @ woman. 

“‘And he laughed in my face, leaning back in the 
chair where she had been sitting. . . her scissors 
lay on the floor, a long, large pair of scissors, nearly 
new, too. I don’t remember very clearly what 
happencd. There seems to be a blank somewhere 
between that devilish laughter from my father which 
still rings in my ears, and the moment I seized the 
gleaming pair of scissors, and plunged the point, 
ee into his breast. . . . I didn’t know, 
I didn't sce until too late.” 

His voice began to faltcr. “ Then there is another 
blank. IL only remember blood—I doa’t think he 
bled much, but to me it was as if I were drenched in 
my father’s blood. And then horror seized me, and 
I began to run—until the instinct of self-preservation 
warned me to save my own life. I had fricnds-—ay, 
we have them down in the under-world, even in the 
lowest dregs of humanity the spark of fricndship can 
burn brightly—and they helped me. . . . 

“The rest is known. I was caught and arrested 
eventually, but on another charge. I escaped from 
Sag - « « Lately I've been living a decent 
ife, went straight—would have continued straight, 
but I was caught by a trick—played by a man who 
had some spite—against my mother’s laxile, That 
don’t matter—it’s easy to forgive! They can’t touch 
her now or hurt her, she’s innocent.” 


I will give five shillings 
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He tried to raise his hands to his lips. ‘“ Give me 
some more drink, nurse.” 

The Inspector addressed a question to him; he 
shook his head. ‘That's all. Sorry—I’m_ played 
out now. Let me sign what you've written.” 

“I must read it to you first,” the Inspector said. 

Darrack sighed and turned his head on the pillow 
again towards his mother. ‘Lay your head beside 
mine—so, mummy !”* : 

No one heard but Betty. The tears were falling 
down her cheeks, but she brushed them away and her 
eyes were dry now, and her lips were smiling. Her 
face was close to her son’s face. With one hand she 
lovingly stroked his head. 

And the Inspector commenced to read Steve 
Darrack’s confession. 

When he had finishod there was a long silence. 
No one moved or spoke, A stifled rob from the nurse. 
But Betty Hume was not crying. Her son’s eyes were 
fastened on her face. He was dying. He should 
go out secing her smile. His eyes should close seeing 
the reflection of peace, happiness even, in hers. . 

“0 death, where is thy sting? O grave, where ts 
thy victory?” 

All the sin and all the suffering should not be in 
vain. Resolute and brave to the end she conquered 
self and thought only of her boy. 

He had given her a marvellous thought, {¢ sang in 
her heart like some great anthem :—Al sin a 
suffering, all sorrow and joy are but portions of that 
beautiful thing we call human existence. 

The onlookers were closing round the bed, the nurse 
bent down and raised Darrack. Gently the Inspector 
put a fountain-pen between his fingers. 

Steve’s tecth were locked together, his jaws 
printers but bravely and clearly he wrote his name. 

ramley Basildon witnessed the signature appending 
his own. Then drawing the doctor aside he spoke to 
him. After a moment the latter had a whispered 
consultation with the Inspector. The latter opened 
the door and out, Basildon followed him. 

The doctor was the last to leave the room: “ You 
would like to be left alone ?” 

Steve’s eyes answered him. 

Mother and son were really alone now. A gleam of 
afternoon sunshine crept beneath the half-drawn 
blind, It made a little narrow path of gold across the 
bare boards of the room, stopping at the foot of the bed. 

Outside, London roared. 

Steve was listening to it. His eyes were bright now, 
his cheeks a splendid colour; sun and wind tanned. 

“Hark!” be whispered ; ‘‘ that’s fine!” 

The rolling of countless wheols, the tramp of many 
feet ; innumerable voices raised. It was a great sea 
beating against the rocky cliffs—the great human 
sea beating against the walls of cternity. It was a 
fine sound—to those who heard. 

‘But only the dying heer it—the roar and the cry and 
the song of the great human sea. And only the dying 
realise its meaning. 

“It’s fine, mother,” Steve said again. And his 
oyes grew brighter, the blood was hot in his veins, 
and his cheeks burned. 

It was hard to belicve that death was near. Betty 
could not believe it, she would not believe it. But 
the candle burns the brightest just before it goes out. 

“What, my son,” she answered— what do you 
hear?” 

“That gong, mother, Don’t turn your head away— 
I want to see you all thetime. . . . I'd like to be 
out there again, out with the crowd that’s tramping 
up and down the streets, buying and selling, hating 
and loving, langhing and crying—end living! Oh, 
Pd like to be among them all again just forone hour. . . 
Mother, listen to mo—I’m going. You've got to live. 
You've got to go home—your real home, I mean— 
down to Hollard's Cross. You have a husband there, 
and something tells me that he wants you back home. 
So you've got to go—promise. Theres work waiting 
for you to do yet. Woman's work. Don’t reply or 
refuse—I know. Hark! Can't you hear ’em calling 
to you?” _ 

Ho raised himself upright in the bed; his strength 
had come back. He was a strong, lusty man again. 
This was not death, this was life. Of course he was 
not going to dic. 

Yet Betty’s calm deserted her. She was frightencd 
now. “My son, my son, what is it? What do you 
see, what do you hear?”~ © ay - 

‘Liston, and you'll hear, too, mother. Above tho 
tramp of feet, above the buying and selling and 
laughter, don’t you hear all the tears and the cries of 


THE PERFECT HOLIDAY 


is only perfect when the accommodation is the best 
procurable at the lowest cost. A wide choice of 
selection is necessary for this, See the classified 
columns in the 


Daily Express 


Sold Everywhere. One Halfpenny, 
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all the children, sons and daughters —(l., . 
me, I mean—bastards some call us, joe. -: 
others—they’re all calling for their mothers. : 
Yor gre pace ul Pa them—that’s vue « 

on'll live for m like i ae | ee ae 
Where's Death 1” you lived for mo, 
iw Guill: wy 
qu 
tt t 
“ Death, Louis Death, I mean, where is ho? 1 nt 

: him. 2... Ah t oy 
him now, there, at the foot of tho bed, just wii 
eng ie eames me He's the man who. | 
nd asks nothing, mother. . . . Give ie \, 
hand, Death!” ad ae 

“No, no!” A hoarse scream rent tho air, * \ty 
boy, what are you saying? He isn't here, 
friend!" a ene 

She flung her arms around him now, he'd |i 
be dee pone him against her breast, ber tic) 

“ Steve, I love you, I want you here! I love voy 
best in all the world . . . won't you jv 1 — 
won’t God hear? I would give my life for yours!” 

The flickering human candlo almost went out; it 
leapt up and down. 

*“ Somebody's standing there,” Darrack whis;cr>d, 
“IT thought it was my friend. I remember’ now, 
They killed Death in the fight we had.” Ho slinved 
oe el al arms. ‘The best friend man c: er 

, Dea 

Steve Darrack’s eyes closed; his body scemed to 
grow heavy in Betty's arms. There was a movenicad 
oe ~ half-closed door sho did not hear. 

eve?’ 

“ All right, mother, I’m here. I'm tire. 
confession. It was all right, wasn’t it? 
safe and you're going home. 
Tell me something, mother.” 

Her face was pressed against the pillow cli: to 
his again. Tho eyclids flickered, opened a siisute, 
and it was as if she were once again looking inty the 
eyes of her now-born child. 

‘** What shall I tell you?” 

Steve smiled dreamily. . . . “My sister Mimt. 
She’s beautiful, mother. Just like you. er) 
kissed me. Am I talking nonsense? I think WU vou 
were to talk to me I should sleep a little--on! 
me up before—before the end comes. Ii 1 sit), 
promise to wake me up, mother.” 

She gavo tho desired promise. 

“Give Mimi my love. Thank her hushin!. [v's 
afinc chap. They’re home now. Tell me, is it picity, 
your home at Hallard’s Cross ?” 

‘Yes, it’s quite pretty, Steve. It’s very oll and 
there are roses climbing up the walls. [Tremere 
rel monthly roses that used to look into my bo! on 
window. But the garden is large—where the conn 
played. They were playing there—it was i) 13 
birthday, the day my husband discovered tiv ~!n : 

She stopped and bit her lip until tho bluod spur. & 

‘Go on,” Steve said quietly. 

She described the gardens and the church «i 4 
village hoine. Presently she stopped, fur iv ss oud 
as if he had fallen asleep. 

“It’s all right, I'm awake!” he whispered. 10 
you still there, mummy ? Hold mo tightly. ; 
can’t feel you. Is the sun shining still? Its 4 
to be getting rather dark.” 

“It's quite light,’ she whispered trone:! 
“and the sunlight makes a golden path from yo. d 
to the window.” 

There was a long period of silence. Hu: 
getting frightened again. Yet what was thor to 
she asked herself. ‘Ihe end was coming, sie hiv, 
he would pass away in her arms. 

“I can’t bear the tramp of fect in the streets! 
he said presently. ‘The great human set | 
The calm after the storm... . Mowu 
edged closer to her— 1 think [Pm goin: © 
frightened. Just hold me tishtly, very tiju's. 
let me look into your dear cyes.” a 

“It's allright, darling, I’m holding you tighily. 
never let you go again!” 7 

His fingers tightened on hers, his eyes closet. 

The door of the room opened a little, ihe u 
had been watching and waiting outside. 

He camo in now, very quieily. ‘ 

He stood at the foot of the bed where Steve hv! 
Death standing. A breath of wind comin: te 
the partially-opened window, blow the blind tun =: 
it flapped twice against the frame-work. A ol 
obscured the sun, and the path of gold disappes' | 

Bending down, the doctor slowly drew Betty tl) 
away. “Hush!” ho whispered as she wis i ' 
to speak. ‘“* He is asleep. Goi understan:l ¢ 

Betty Hume put her hands over her eycs. 
ho said he was going to slecp . . + ho wi" 
tired. Don’t take mo away—yct. He may ss 

. . . Mayn't I waken him ?,” re 

he doctor put his arms about her as he le her 
the door where Bramley Basildon waited : ~ Dont 
to waken him. He fell asleep in your arms; now be 
is safe in the arms of Jesus. Don't waken him. 
(Another powerful instalment next weckJ 


That 
Youu re 
You've promised. . . . 
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HINTS FOR BATHERS. 
Tie father of eight children made an exclamation 
of disgust. . 
“It's very odd, he said. 7 . 
Then he took eo penknife ir cut on : 
aphs out © newspaper clippings tha 
parse fore him. ‘The clippings all dealt with the 
subject of “ Hints for Bathers." He read them 
withafrown. “ It’s very odd,” he repeated, “ they're 
every one different. Now what is one to do?” 

Here are @ few of the “hints for bathers” that 
the man had compiled from his various articles : 

Never bathe soon after eating. 

The morning, after breakfast, is the best time to 

1G. 
ee not remain in the water over twenty minutes. 

Xo bath should be more than ten minutes long. 

‘A bath of twenty minutes is about right. 

Bathe at least an hour a day. 

Always wet yourself with one plunge, never by 

egrecs. 
i Never wet the body all at once or the great 
shock is apt to cause heart failure. 

Wet the wrists first on eaten the water. 

On entering the water the chest and abdomen 
should be wetted first. 

Wet the head first always. 

Never bathe directly in front of a bathing post. 
as the surf might throw you against it so violently 
as tostun you. 

It is well to bathe in front of a bathing post. 
The surf then, instead of carrying you out, will 
carry you toward the post, which you can grasp 
in moments of peril. 

A half-hour rest is always beneficial immediately 
after the bath. 

After the bath exercise vigorously for thirty 
minutes. 

Never bathe with the back to the current. 
swimmers who do 80 are apt to lose their feet. 

Always bathe with the back to the current, 
or you are liable to lose your feet. 

If a chill comes over you take a small drink of 
brandy. 

Never drink brandy for a chill; rub yourself till 
warmth returns with a coarse towel, 

For a chill try hot lemonade. 
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DID JENKINS SWIM THE 
CHANNEL ? 


What Did the Parrot 
Say About it? 


£10 IN PRIZES, 


Tne Parrot has becn involved in another adventure, 
Below we tell you about it in the verse of four lines. 
However, this verso is unfinished, and we invite you to 
coinplete it by adding a fifth line, which is to be a comment 
or exclamation by the ‘“‘ Parrot” alluded to in the fourth 
line of the verse. 

This last line need not rhyme nor scan with any of the 
other lines of the verse, but it may not contain more than 
six words, nor fewer than three. 

The line you add must have some bearing on the rest of 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

To the sender of the attempt considered the best, a 
prize of £5 will be awarded, while £5 in consolation gifts 
will also be distributed. 

A GOOD IDEA: If you send your postcard 


in an envelope, inclose a small con- 
tribution for the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 


The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 
To swim o'er the Channel to France 
Young Jenkins once started one day; 
But when half way a shark hove in sight, 
And the Parrot was then heard to say: 


An erample last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘‘ You'll be ‘landed’ soon now.” 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 

1, Write the Parrot'’s comment on a card, and address it to the 
Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta mn, W.C. If you like you 
may inclose your posteard in an envelope, 

2. Mark your hi ei ’ on the top left-hand eorner. Attempts 
must arrive not than Thursday, July 37th. 

3 1o the sender of She sitemps considered the Sees pets of £4 ill be 
awarded. In the event of a tie this sum will be divided. In addition, ten 
consolation of 108, eagh will be awarded to the competitors whose 
efforts come next in merit. 

4 published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 


Result of * Highway’? Contest will be found on page tii, of cover. 


“MY VIMMY” says: 


VIM 


OR ALL 


HOUSE CLEANING. 
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GOOD AND BAD. 
“ Hatto, Binks, how are you getting on ?? 
“Oh, I’ve just got married ! 
“That's good.” ' 
“No, it’s not, she’s a regular tartar.”* 
. thats bad.”* 

No, it’s not. She’s got plenty of money.” 
“* That's good |? oe F 
“No, it’s not, she’s awfully mean.” 

“That's bad.” 

“No, it’s not, because she has to kecp me, 
any way.” 

‘ That’s good.”* 

“No, it’s not, I’m half-starved,” 

“That's rotten !”* 


“ Waart do you think of my acting ?” 

“ Jolly poo ; but you did better last year.” 
‘* But, man, I didn’t act last year.” 

“T know.” 


“ RATHER mean man, Nearly.” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Why, he left a half-smoked cigar at my office 
the other day, and half an hour later he sent his 
clerk round for it.” 


POOR BILLY BUTTON! 

“Come here, Button,* thundered the head- 
master. ‘‘ Here’s a letter from Mr. Jones saying 
you hit his son yesterday, and hurt him so 
nae he cannot attend school to-day. Is that 
80?’ 

“N-no, sir,” stammered Billy Button, “I never 
laid a finger on ’im.” 

“This letter says you did, Button. Hold out your 
hand!” 

Swish! Swish! Swish! 

When Jones returned to school the next day the 
headmaster called him to his study. 

“Did you tell your father that Button thrashed 
you ?”’ he demanded. 

“* No, sir,” said Jones. 

‘* But this letter says you did.”* 

“I know, sir, but it were the French boy, Billy 
Bermetieux, what did it, sir. You see, father couldn't 
spell Bermetieux, so he wrote Button ! 


YOU REALLY SHOULD TRY VIM. : 


It is invaluable for all household cleaning ¢ 
purposes—especially for scouring pots : 
and pans, dishes, and all kitchen utensils. 

The popularity of Vim is manifested in the 

new and larger canister, price 6d., 

the greatly increased demand having 

made the addition of this new size 

a necessity. 


DON’T APPLY VIM DRY. 


hs Shake a little on a damp cloth or brush 


Vv 47-18, 


and apply to what you want cleaned. 


In Sifter-top Canisters, 
id., 3d. and Gd. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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ee 
Four aistte: of the tive allowed Betty Hume had He sie fo aps his hands to his lips. “‘ Give me 
ban ow d her gently. some more drink, nurse.” ; 
a al eal oe aren the nurse: ‘“‘ Don’t they The Inspector addressed a question to him; he 


shook his head. ‘That's all. Sorry—I’m played 
out now. Let me sign what you've written.” 

““T must read it to you first,” the Inspector said. 

Darrack sighed and turned his head on the pillow 
again towards his mother. “ Lay your head beside 
mine—so, mummy !” . 

No one heard but Betty. The tears were falling 
down her cheeks, but she brushed them away and her 
eyes were dry now, and her lips were smiling. Her 
face was close to her son’s face. With one hand she 
lovingly stroked his head. 

And the Inspector commenced to read Steve 
Darrack’s confession. . 

When he had finished there was a long silence. 
No one moved or spoke, A stifled rob from the nurse. 
But Betty Hume was not crying. Her gon’s eyes were 
fastened on her face. He was dying. He should 
go out secing her smile. His eyes should close seeing 
the reflection of peace, happiness even, in hers. : 

“O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where ss 
thy victory ?” 

‘All the sin and all the suffering should not be in 
vain. Resolute and brave to the end she conquered 
self and thought only of her boy. 

He had given her a marvellous thought, ff sang in 
her heart like some great anthem :—AU sin and 
suffering, all sorrow oe joy are but portions of that 
beautiful thing we call human existence. 

The onlookers were closing round the bed, the nurse 
bent down and raised Darrack. Gently the Inspector 
put a fountain-pen between his fingers. 

Steve's tecth were locked together, his jaws 
pranmiet but bravely and clearly he wrote his name. 


ktow—!'ve only an hour or so?” 
me nurse raised the blind so that the light fell on 
Dasiick's face. She looked into his eyes. 

An 1s our—or less. , 

Doa't move, mummy, and don’t talk. I've got 
to do th: talking—for a minute or two. I haven't 
long—to b: w ith you. But it's all right, for I am with 
you. . . and out in Egypt 1° made goo:l, 
as the Yankees say mother. They said . .« was 
no end—of a sailor. 2.” 

“rime is up,” the nurse whispered. 

Steve smiled and shook his head. “Not yet, nurse. 
You can't part us—death will, in an hour. I know 
~~.) Send for the doctor, please—he'll tell you. 
‘And 1 want a witness. That man who brought me 
here—a splendid fellow, mother—I want him wot 
as quick as you can, nurse. I want to confess. 

The uniformed figuro by the wall stared and came 
out into tho light. Steve smiled at him. 

“You'll do, eh? No time for magistrate . . . 
{t won't take long, and when I've finished—you'll all 
go—and leave us two together—iust so that mother 
can wish me a e 


voyage. 

Tho sound of footsteps in the passage outside. The 
dor ojencd to admit the doctor. Presently there 
followed Bramley Basildon and an inspector of police. 

Tho latter stood at the foot of the bed, notebook 
fn hand. 

Tho nurse held a glass to Steve's li He smiled 
and shook his head. ‘‘ When I've nished, nurse, 
picaso. . . « Cam you raise my head, so. Now I 


can fee.” 
He cleared his voice. The smile died from his face. 


A strange look of solemnity passed over it, beautif ing it. ramley Basildon witnessed the signature appending 

“What I am about to confess is the truth, the | his own. Then drawing the doctor aside he spoke to 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help me him. After a moment the latter had a whispered 
God. , . I killed Durward Kenyon; I alone. coxsultation with the sanpontcr: The latter opened 


the door and passed out, Basildon followed him. 

The doctor was the last to leave the room: “ You 
would like to be left alone 2?” 

Steve's eyes answered him. 

Mother and son were really alone now. A gleam of 
afternoon sunshine crept beneath the half-drawn 
blind. It mado a little narrow path of gold across the 
bure boards of the room, stopping at the foot of the bed. 

Outside, London roa 

Steve was listening to it. His eyes were bright now, 
his cheeks a splendid colour; sun and wind tanned. 

“Hark!” be whispered ; ‘“ that’s fine!” 

Tho rolling of countless whecls, the tramp of many 
feet; innumerable voices raised. It was a great sea 
beating against the rocky cliffs—the great human 
sea beating against the walls of eternity. It was a 
fine sound—to those who heard. 

But only the dying heer it—the roar and the cry and 
the song of the great human sea. And only the dying 
realise its meaning. 

“It’s fine, mother,’ Steve said again. And _ his 
oyces grew brighter, the blood was hot in his veins, 
and his checks burned. 

It was hard to believe that death was near. Betty 
could not believe it, she would not believe it. But 
the candle burns the brightest just before it goes out. 

“What, my son,” she answered—" what do you 
hear?” 

“That song, mother, Don’t turn your head away— 
I want to see you all the time. . . . I'd like to be 
out there again, out with the crowd that’s tramping 
up and down the streets, buying and selling, hating 
and loving, langhing and crying—and living! Oh. 
PJ like to be among them all again just forone hour. . . 
Mother, listen to me—I’m going. You've got to live. 
You’ve got to go home—your real home, I: mean— 
down to Hallard’s Cross. You have a husband there, 
and something tella me that he wants you back home. 
So you've got to go—promise. There's work waiting 
for you to do yet. Woman's work. Don’t reply or 
refuse—I know. Hark! Can't you hear ’em calling 
to you?” 2 

He raised himself upright in the bed; his strength 
had come back. He was a strong, lusty man again. 
This was not death, this was life. Of course he was 
not going to dio. 

Yet Betty's calm deserted her. She was frightened 
now. “My son, my son, what is it? What do you 
sec, what do you hear?"~ —-y =a 

“Liston, and you'll hear, too, mother, Above tho 
tramp of feet, above the buying and selling and 
laughter, don’t you hear all the tears and the cries of 


‘ I was his son. This is my mother. . . . 

His face was transfigured now as he looked at 
Betty ; the clean life he had lately led, the sun, the 
wind and the sky had removed the ugly lines and 
painted it a healthy colour. But it expressed soine- 
thinz more than health. It was the face of a man who 
had come to the end of life's journey, reached that 
imaginary Stone Wall, and already looked over tho 
top of it and ecen the Beyond. 

“Durward Kenyon led my mother astray, ruined 
her. My father, I said, but I always hated him. 
Having satisfied himself ho deserted her, and if 
he did not Jeave her quite destitute, took no further 
interest in her. Tho first things I remember were 
poverty and tears!” 

He paused to take breath. . . - 

“T lived from hand to mouth, got amongst evil 
companions. My mother would have saved me, but 
thank God, she met a good man who married her. 
But her sin found her out ; she was driven from home— 
and so we met again. Durward Kenyon was married, 
too, a rich man; but mother had to work to keep body 
and soul together. We appeuled to her betrayer for 
moncy : it wasn't much good. But one night I got him 
to come to the den where I was hiding—I had already 
wot within the clutches of the law. He came to the 
basement of a house in 40, Bewlay Street. My mother 
and I were alone there together. I remember thae 
night vividly; I remember how tired and ill sht 
looked. She was hungry. She eat on a wooden 
chair mending my ragged clothes. 

“Then the rich man came. I necdn’t say there 
was no love left in his heart for my mother, nor 
gratitude, nor even friondliness. Hatred and contempt 
and fear. And as for me, he cursed me. I didn't 
mind that. He called me bastard. I bore that—lI, 
ms son. Then he called my mother another name— 
the vilcst name man can call a woman—because no 
man would ever use it to a woman. 

“And he laughed in my face, leaning back in the 
chair where sho had beon sitting. . . her scissors 
lay on the floor, a long, large pair of scissors, nearly 
new, too. I don’t remember very clearly what 
hippened. There seems to bo a blank somewhere 
between that devilish laughter from my father which 
still rings in my ears, and the moment I seized the 
gleaming pair of scissors, and plunged the point, 
dagger-like, into his breast. . . . I didn’t know, 
I didn’t sce until too late.” 

His voico began to faltcr. “ Then there is another 
blank. L only remember blood—I don’t think he 
bled much, but to me it was as if I were drenched in 
my father’s blood. And then horror seized me, and 
I began to run—until the instinct of self-preservation 
warned me to save my own life. I had fricnds-—ay, 
we have them down in the under-world, even in the 
lowest dregs of humanity the spark of friendship can 
burn brightly—and they helped me. . . . 

“The rest is known. I was caught and arrested 
eventually, but on another charge, I escaped from 
agen . . « Lately I've been living a decent 
ife, went straight—would have continued straight, 
but I was caught by a trick—played by a man who 
had some spite—against my mother's dassily, That 
don’t mattcr—it’s easy to forgive! They can’t touch 
her now or hurt her, she’s innocent.” 


THE PERFECT HOLIDAY 


is only perfect when the accommodation is the best 
procurable at the lowest cost. A wide choice of 
selection is necessary for this. See the classified 
columns in the 


Daily Express 


Sold Everywhere. One Halfpenny, 


I will give five shillings for the best drawing. Mark postcards 


to take his hand and thank him. . 
him now, there, at the foot of tho 
the path of sunlight ends. Io's the man who «).. 
and asks nothing, mother. . . . 
hand, Death!’”’ 


boy, what are you saying? 
friend!” 


tightly, 
close to 


best in all the world . .. 
won’t God hear? I would give my life for yours!” 


“T thought it was my friend. 
zoey killed Death in the fight we had.” 
bac! 


confession. 
safe and you're going home. You've promised. . . . 
Tell me something, mother.” 


WEEK ENDING 
Jory 27, Wil, 
——— — 


= 


all the children, sons and daughters—tho o es 
me, I mean—bastards some call us, ioveecie +), 
others—they’re all calling for their mothers... ! 


alt " 


one heeds ’em—you’ll heed them—that’s your \ 
You'll live for them like you li cc." 
Where's Death?" e eae 


** Death ! No, no, not yet. . Geil Sears 


him.” » « « She began to mumble & pase 
Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive then! 
trespass against us.” ° 


‘“* Death, Louis Death, I mean, where is he? I « 


« » Ah, I 5 
bed, just wise 

4 i 
Give ine \out 
**No, no!” A hoarse scream rent tho air, * \! 
Ho isn't here, your 


She flung her arms around him now, hell lia 
ia him against her breast, ber wou h 
is, 

“Steve, I love you, I want you here! I love vua 
won't you her 


The flickering human candlo almost went out: it 


leapt up and down. 


Somebody's standing there,” Darrack whisjcrod. 
I remember now, 
He slinved 
“The best friend man c: er 


into Betty’s arms. 
had, Death.” 
Steve Darrack’s eyes closed; his body scemed to 


grow heavy in Betty's arms. There was a movencat 
outside the half-closed door sho did not hear. 


“Steve?” 
“All right, mother, I'm here. I'm tired. That 
It was right, wasn’t it? You're 


Her face was pressod against the pillow cli:e to 
his again. Tho eyclids flickered, opened a minute, 


and it was as if she were once again looking inty the 


eyes of her new-born child. 

‘“* What shall I toll you?” 

Steve smiled dreamily. . . “ My sister Miml. 
She’s beautiful, mother. Just like you. : Sue 
kissed me. Am I talking nonsense? I think i! vou 
were to talk to me I should sleep a little--only vase 
me up before—before the end comes. It 1 sir), 
promise to wake me up, mother.” 

She gave the desired promise. 

“Give Mimi my love. Thank her hushon}. 1\"a 
afine chap. They’re home now. Tell mic, is it preity, 
your home at Hallard’s Cross ?” 

“Yes, it’s quite pretty, Stevo. It’s very ol! and 
there are roses climbing up the walls, Erenmens. th 
red monthly roses that used to look into my fo!) -om 
window. But the garden is large—where the out 
played. They wero playing there—it wis 4:13 
birthday, the day my husband discovered iy sn 

She stopped and Dit her lip until tho bluud s,i:) 1b 

“Go on,” Steve said quietly. 

Shoe described the gardens and the chur h «i 
village home. Presently she stopped, fur iv ss id 
as if he had fallen aslecp. 


“It’s all right, I’m awake!" he whispered. © -.'9 
you still there, mummy ? Hold mo tightly. ; 
can't feel you. .Is the sun shining still? Pe se va 


to be getting rather dark.” 

“It's quite light,” she whispered trem! i”. 
“and the sunlight makes a golden path frou yo ° + d 
to the window.” 

There was a long period of silence, Vis 
getting frightened again. Yet what was thers : 
she asked herself. ‘fhe end was coming, suv hres. 4 
he would pass away in her arms. 

“Tcan't hear the tramp of fect in the strect' 
he said presently. “The great human sea 
The calm after the storm. . 6. ‘ouite 
edged closer to her—‘1 think Pm goinzi © 
frightened. Just hold me tishtiy, very tich'’s. 
let mo look into your dear cyes.” : ; 

“It's allright, darling, I’m holding you tizhily. 1d 
never let you go again!” . 

His fingers tightened on hers, his eyes close te 

The door of the room opencd a little, ihy & 
had been watching and waiting outside. 

He came in now, very quieily. i 

He stood at the foot of the bed where Steve hv! 
Death standing. A breath of wind comin. t* 
the partially-opened window, blow the blind tos 
it flapped twice against the frame-work. ' 
obscured the sun, and the path of gold disapi. 

Bending down, the doctor slowly drew Betts 
away. “Hush!” ho whispered as she Wi. : 
to speak. ‘He is asleep. You understan.l ? 

Betty Hume put her hands over her eyes. 
he sai 


he was going to slecp . - ho ¥ 
tired. Don’t takes away—yct. He may \.\- 
. « . Mayn’t I waken him 2,” 
The doctor put his arms about her as he ed be 
the door where Bramley Basildon waited : “1-1! 
to waken him. He fell asleep in your arm=: ™) 
is eafe in the arms of Jesus. Don't waken him. 


(Another powerful instalment next we. a) 


“Bird.’* (See page 120.) 


Werk EYDTING 
Jory 27. 19it 


HINTS FOR BATHERS, 
Tre father of eight children made an exclamation 
of disgust. 

“Tea very odd,” he said. 

Then he took out his penknife and cut certain 
aragraphs out of the newspaper clippings that 
ay before him. The clippings all dealt with the 
subject of “ Hints for thers.” He read them 
witha frown. “ It’s very odd,” he repeated, “ they're 
evcry one different. Now what is one to do?” 

Here are a few of the “ hinta for bathers” that 
the man had compiled from his various articles : 

Never bathe soon after eating. . 

The morning, after breakfast, is the best time to 
Maat remain in the water over twenty minutes. 
Xo bath should be more than ten minutes long, 

‘A bath of twenty minutes is about right. 

Bathe at least an hour a day. 

Always wet yourself with one plunge, never by 

PUTECS. 
: Rover wet the body all at once or the great 
shock is apt to cause heart failure. 

Wet the wrists first on entering the water. 

On entering the water the chest and abdomen 
should be wetted first. 

Wet the head first always. 

Never bathe directly in front of a bathing post. 
as the surf might throw you against it so violently 
as tostun you. 

It is well to bathe in front of a bathing post. 
The surf then, instead of carrying you out, will 
carry you toward the post, which you can grasp 
in moments of peril. 

A half-hour rest is always beneficial immediately 
after the bath. 

After the bath exercise vigorously for thirty 
minutes, 

Never bathe with the back to the current. 
swimmers who do 80 are apt to lose their feet. 

Always bathe with the back to the current, 
or you are liable to lose your feet. 

If a chill comes over you take a small drink of 
brandy. 

Navir drink brandy for a chill; rub yourself till 
warmth returns with a coarse towel. 

For a chill try hot lemonade. 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


DID JENKINS SWIM THE 
CHANNEL ? 


What Did the Parrot 
Say About it? 


£10 IN PRIZES, 


Tne Parrot has becn involved in another adventure. 
Below we tell you about it in the verse of four lines. 
However, this verso is unfinished, and we invite you to 
coinplete it by adding a fifth line, which is to be a comment 
or exclamation by the “ Parrot”? alluded to in the fourth 
lino of the verse. 

This last line need not rhyme nor scan with any of the 
other lines of the verse, but it may not contain more than 
six words, nor fewer than three. 

The line you add must have some bearing on the rest of 
the verse, and the prizes will be awarded for the attempts 
considered the best by the adjudicators. 

To the sonder of the attempt considered the best, a 
prize of £5 will be awarded, while £5 in consolation gifts 
will also be distributed. 

A GOOD IDEA: If you send your postcard 


in an envelope, inclose a small con- 
tribution for the Fresh Air Fund. Please! 


The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 
To swim o'er the Channel to France 
Young Jenkins once started one day; 
But when half way a shark hove in sight, 
And the Parrot was then heard to say : 


. ° ° ° ° ° . . 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘‘ You'll be ‘landed’ soon now.”’ 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. Write the Parrot’s comment on a and address it to the 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta nm, W.C. If you like you 
posteard in 


wD wack your pe ’Ghannel "on thetop left-hand eorner. Attempts 

considered the best a prize of £5 will be 

9 sum will be divided. Ip addition, ten 

— will be awarded to the competitors whose 

4. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding only. 

Result of ** Highway" Contest will be found on page ti. of cover. 
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GOOD AND BAD. 
“ Hatyo, Binks, how are you getting on ?” 
“Oh, I’ve just got married ! 
“ That's good.” ' 
“No, it’s not, she’s a regular tartar.’® 
ef oat bad.”* 
“No, it’s not. She’s got plenty of moncy.” 
“* That’s good | * ee 
“No, it’s not, she’s awfully mean." 
“That's bad.” 
““No, it’s not, because she has to keep me, 

any way.” 

‘ That’s good.” 
“No, it’s not, I’m half-starved,” 
“That's rotten !”* 


“ Wuat do you think of my acting ?” 

“ Jolly ; but you did better last year.” 
“ But, man, I didn’t act last year,” 

“T know.” 


“ RATHER mean man, Nearly.” 

“ Yes,” 

“Why, he left a half-smoked cigar at my office 
the other day, and half an hour later he sent his 
clerk round for it.” 


POOR BILLY BUTTON! 

“Come here, Button,” thundered the head- 
master. ‘‘ Here’s a letter from Mr. Jones saying 
you hit his son yesterday, and hurt him so 
that ,he cannot attend school to-day. Is that 
80?’ 

“N-no, sir,” stammered Billy Button, “I never 
laid a finger on ’im.” 

“This letter says you did, Button, Hold out your 
hand !”’ 

Swish! Swish! Swish! 

When Jones returned to school the next day the 
headmaster called him to his study. 

“Did you tell your father that Button thrashed 
you ?”’ he demanded. 

** No, sir,” said Jones. 

** But this letter says you did.” 

“I know, sir, but it were the French boy, Billy 
Bermetieux, what did it, sir. You see, father couldn't 
spell Bermetieux, so he wrote Button ! ? 


VIM 


FOR ALL 


HOUSE CLEANING. 


“MY VIMMY” says: 


YOU REALLY SHOULD TRY VIM. § 


It is invaluable for all household cleaning ¢ 
purposes—especially for scouring pots : 
and pans, dishes, and all kitchen utensils. 

The popularity of Vim is manifested in the 

new and larger canister, price 6d., 

the greatly increased demand having 

made the addition of this new size 

a necessity. 


DON’T APPLY VIM DRY. 


hs Shake a little on a damp cloth or brush 


v 47-15, 


and apply to what you want cleaned. 


In Sifter-top Canisters, 
id., 3d. and 6d. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 


Sy ee he 


ROUGH ON THE PORTER. 

“ Jotiy rough on the porn at our 
flat!” said Green to Hob 

“ What was?” inquired Hobbs, 

“Why, a seedy-looking chap called the other 
day, and the porter refused to let him go up. Then 
the chap turned round on him and he was 
the owner of the flat, The porter nearly had a 
fit.” 

“Ha! Ha! Rather good. Funny that the 
porter had never secon the owner. Ha! Ha!” 

“ Wait a bit, that’s not the joke; the man was 
not the owner at all; he was a book canvasser, and 
he sold books to every man in the flat. Now the 
tenants have complained to the owner, and the 
porter has got the sack!” 


Friend : ‘‘ Do you find it cheaper to do your own 
cooking ?” 

Young Wifes “Oh, yes. My husband doesn’t 
eat nearly so much now.” 


Lady : “ How shall I apply this insect powder, 
then?” 

Chemist (absently): ‘Oh, a teaspoonful after 
each meal! ”* 


Skinner: “If I could get someone to invest 
£1,000 in my great scheme I should make some 
money.” 

Fooly : ‘‘ How much would you make ?” 

Skinner ; “‘ Why, @ thousand.” 


ALL FOR NOTHING. 

‘* Stan that, please,” said the post-office clerk to 
the old lady who wished to open an account. 

“Yo want me to sign me first name ?”” inquired 
the old lady. 

“Yes, your full name.” 

“Me husband’s name an’ all ?” 

“Yes, Your Christian name, or names, and 
your husband’s name, also.” 

“You mean me nam; before I was married ?”* 

“No! No! Your Christian name. Mary, 
Jane, or whatever it may be.” 

“They're not me names. Me name’s Lizzie.” 

< Wall, sign it, pleasc!”* 

“Do you want me to write the Missus an’ all ?” 

“No, Just your name! Please hurry up!” 

‘* T would sign it for you, I would, honest, but the 
truth is, I can’t write !”* 


Doctor: “Hat The patient seems better this 
morning. A lot better. Something must have 
happened !” 

urse: “Yes, sir. That medicinc you said 
you'd send was never delivered.” 


Old Genileman: ‘“‘ What a polite little boy to 
take off his hat to his elders !”* 

Little Horace ; ‘‘ Yes, sir. And whenever a kind 
old gentleman 
gay ‘thank you’!” 


Biggs: “ Hallo, Higgs, why this hurry ?”* 

Higgs 1 “‘ Going for the police. There’s a burglar 
at our house!” 

Biggs; “ You haven't left your wife alone, have 
you?”* 

Higgs: ‘‘ No; she’s holding the burglar!” 


THE WORST OF IT. 

“SPLENDID trout - fishing,” the 
advertisement said, and Slithers, who 
fancied himself as a fisherman, went 
down for a day’s fishing. He hired 
a villager to accompany him, and 
together they walked along the banks 
of the stream. 

“The midges are troublesome,” 
remarked Slithers. 


“Aye, sir,” remarked the man SN 
“ but that ain't the worstof it” AN 

“Tho bushes are very thick, I ey, 
can’t get o clear cast.’ : ae 


* Aye, sir, but that ain’t the worst 
of it.” 

“ It strikes mo I was an idiot to pay 
two guineas for this fishing.” 

** Aye, sir, but that ain't the worst 
of it.”* 

“I don’t believe there are any fish 
here.” 

BL Aye, sir, but that ain’t the worst 
of it.’ 

“ Hang it all, man, then what is tho 
worst of it 2?” 
“If you want to know the worst | 


iom 


of it, there never were any fish here, 
sir.’ 


On this page all the iong jokes havea title. Take any or all of these titles and make a sentence on jokes. (Turn tot 


| 


Percy : “ Harol: 


Quipé «4 Jestlets 


NO CHANGE! . 
Tum returned traveller was visiting the old 


boll where he spent some years of his happy | 
0 


“Jt is the same as ever,” he murmured, as he 
wandered about, “absolutely the same as ever. 
Ah! Here is my old study! Just the same as 


He opened the door, and went in. A young man 
was earnestly to a young lady as he entered. 
“ Ah! same old game,” chuckled the 


traveller delightedly. 

The young man sprang to his feet. 

“Excuse me, sir! This is my sister!’’ he 
explained. 

the traveller laughed. 

“Ah! Yes, and the same old excuse!” he 
murniured, 


Squallit : “That song went, eh? Did you see 
that man crying when I had finished ?” 
Friendly 1 “ Yes, he’s the author of the song.” 


The Invalid: “Tm glad you've called; it’s 
awfully ones of you.” 

The Visitor : “I'm glad I came to cheer you up. 
I just met the doctor on the stairs, and ho says 


‘| you're worse than ever, and won't recover unless 


you keep your spirits up.”* 


COOL AS A CUCUMBER. 

“You women fret too much about trifles,” said 
Jones to his wife, when she began to complain of 
the butcher. ‘“ You allow yourselves to be upset over 
nothing at all. Now, we men act differently. We 
learn to look at things in a calm, critical light. We 
know the valus of impassionate discipline. Now, 
where’s my hat? I’m sure I laid it on that table 
last night! ‘Don’t stand staring there, help me to 
find it. Mary! Where is that servant? She 
must have moved it! Children! Vi! Tom! 
Harry! Mabel! Run round to see if you can see 
my hat about! No! I did not put it upstairs ! 
Til find that hat, by George, if I have to tear the 
house down! There gdes a vase! Whose, fault 
was that? Who is it moves my things, that’s what 
I want to know? I shall miss my train, I say! 
Ah! There it is! Who put it there? Of all the 
silly—Here, I must be off !* 


Landlady: “Understand this—you shall not 
leave this house until you have paid for your 
board.”* 

Lodger: ‘“‘ That’s folly. At my last place they 
wouldn’t let me stay unless I paid.”* 


Little Bobby : “ Sister loves you, Mr. Saphead.”* 
Saphead ; ‘‘ Here’s sixpence for you! Now tell 


: “’Cos when I said it to Mr. Spooner 


ives me a halfpenny, I always | me, why do you say that ?” 
2 y ya | ie 


Little Bobby 


and Mr. Staylate they each gave me sixpence, too.”? 


. - 


AFTER THE EXPLOSION. 


you look badly knocked about! Where’, 7° 
Harold : “I don’t know, old chap. I don’t think it’s ana dan 47 eel 


WERK EXpDINo 
Fue JULY 27, 1911, 
WITH THE BUCKET, 
“Ip you take on that man without 
& reference,” said the mate of tlie 
he Sally, to the captain, ‘ you'll be sorry for 
‘* Nonsense!" retorted the captain, “I like 
look ofhim. He’s going to sign on with me.” mM 
Mark my words, you'll be sorry,” declared the 
| eae when the seaman {had signed on, “ you'lj 
Sorry. 
| ss Dide’t I tell you you'd be sorry about tiat 
seaman ?”* he inquired some days afterwards, 
‘* What’s the matter ?” said the captain. 
‘“* T said he wasn’t honest.” 
‘* What’s he done now ?”* 
“Done? Why, he’s gone overboard, and talon 
ee or and mop with him. I told you youd 
sorry LY 


aeeeee Do you intend to marry or retain your 
Ethel: “ Both.” 


Mrs. Banks; “ Is this doll the latest in sneakinz 
puppets ?”* 

Salesman : “ Yes, madam. It says ‘Catch your 
pal,’ when you squeeze it!” 


Miss Styley : “‘ By the way, Count, I don’t know 
your name.” 

Russian Count : “ You would like to hear it ?" 

‘Most certainly !”* 

“Very well, if you have five minutes to spam, 
sit down, and I will tell it you.” 


ONLY A TANNER FACE. 

He wore a frock coat, a top hat, and a superior 
smile, as he entered the draper’s shop. 

“T want a tie,” he said to the man behind thes 
counter. 

“ Yes, sir. Any particular colour ?” 

“ Aw, I don’t know. It’s your—er—business ty 
show me a selection, then I can pick on tlic ons | 
want. Beso good as to let me see a few specimens.’ 

“Cortainly, sir. A shilling tie, sir?” 

“What! A shilling tie! My deah fells, 
do I look like a person who would wear a shillin: 
tie. Don’t talk nonsense!” 

“Very sorry, sir, I’m sure. You'll find t» 
sixpenny tie counter further along on the lit. 
Good-morning.”” 


| 

Absent-minded Bather (to friend up to his neck 
| in water): “Glad to see you, old man. Wout 
you sit down ?” 


Friend : “So your son has become an author. 
Does he write for money ?” 
Father : “‘ Ye3, about five times a week.” 


Indignant Stranger : “ That boy of yours threw 4 
large stone at me just now, missing my head by 
half-an-inch !” 

Proud Parent: “You say he missed you?” 

Indignant Stranger : “ Yes, just missed me.’ 

Proud Parent: “Then, it was not my boy!” 


THE DOCTOR'S LITTLE DO?CE. 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “vou. 
in a rather bad way. You mit 
follow my instructions very (- 
fully.” 

oe I 
patient. 

“Now, to begin with, you evi! 
much. You must cut down sor 
butcher’s and grocer’s bills by on 
half.” 

“ Tl do it, doctor.” 

“Right. Now, how do you 7° 
the office every day?” 

“ By ’bus.” 

“Then, you must walk. Do you 
visit. theatres ?” 

“Yes, often.” 

“You must give them U). 
you smoke ?”” 

“Yes.” 

“ You must stop.” 

“Do you drink ?” 

id Yes.” 

“You must give up 
a couple of months, 
timc——” 


will, doctor,” sail ts 


te 


Do 


all drinkin: for 
and by thst 


| attendance,” 


ode O92 
aes 
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HOUSEWIVES WH 
ARE OVERWORKED 


should call a halt and take stock to see if their 
responsibility cannot be lightened and their happiness 
increased. For too long a period it has been the 
custom to takea day’s floor cleaning, as it came round, 
as anecessary evil. The labour of it all has been taken 
as a matter of course and considered an essential 
part of domestic routine. For too long a time a woman 
has noticed signs of wrinkles caused by worry and 
work, and yet in fatalistic style passed it by with a 
sigh and the remark, “ Such things have to be when 
you've a house to clean.” This is decidedly wrong, 
for there are many ways by which this “ make-you- 
look-old” labour and worry can be avoided, and one 
of the surest and best ways to keep clear of worry and 
work that ages and injures is to cover the floors with 


Catesbys bordered Cork Lino, because Li-nola can 
be kept beautifully clean without scrubbing. Oilcloth 
and imitation Cork Lino necessitate scrubbing, so 
do bare boards and Linoleum. Carpets, as you know, 
are dust and germ permeated, unless the carpet is 
regularly taken up and beaten. All these coverings 
cause cleaning efforts that age and injure, whereas 
Li-nola, the bordered Cork Lino, because of its unique 
finish and properties, needs no scrubbing, needs 
little cleaning of any kind, in fact, and gathers no 
dust or germs. Weigh that up carefully, please. 
Sample pieces, exhibiting quality and appearance, 
together with book of designs, sent by post. We sell 
on Easy Terms (no security raquitedl, or allowa dis- 
count of 2s. in the £ forcashdown. We pay carriage. 


Yds. Yds. J Quality. P Quality. 
3 by 2} (including border) £1 3 8 £1 6 
3 by 4 ve 170 110 
3a by 4 ” ” ou 6 41s 
4 by 4 re ” 16 0 20 


Any other size at proportionate price. 


CATESBYS un. 


(Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Rd., London, W. 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement: - 


A Prophecy 
Forestalled. 


A recent issue of the journal of the Royal Sani- 
tary Institute contains an authoritative article from 
the pen of Major Robert J. Blackham, R.A.M.C. 


Tn the course of this article Major Blackham 
refers to Hutchison’s prophecy that “the checse- 
maker of the next century will have a laboratory 
attached to the factory in which the pure cultures 
responsible for the flavour of each variety of cheese 
will be nursed.” 

Science and cheesemaking has, however, advanced 
with more rapid strides than this well-known 
dietetic specialist anticipated. There is no need for 
us to wait until the next century to see his prophecy 
fulfilled. The factory where St. Ivel Lactic Cheese 
is made has had such a laboratory attached to it for 
some time past—a laboratory staffed by experienced 
bacteriologists and under strict scientific control. 

Cheese, as Major Blackham points out, was used 
as a food in the earliest days of the world’s history, 
and to-day authorities on the subject state that it is 
the most concentrated form of nourishment with 
which we are acquainted. There are 2,000 calories 
of energy in one pound of checse—more than three 
times the amount yielded by a pound of lean beef. 

The only objection to cheese is that some people 
find it indigestible, but the introduction of St. Ivel 
(Lactic) Cheese has overcome this trouble. Maty 
medical men have definitely stated that this cheese 
is not only most digestible, but is also a distinct aid 
to digestion. 

One of the reasons for this is that the milk used 
in making St. Ivel (Lactic) Cheese is inoculated 
with a pure lactic acid culture. During the process 
of fermentation a large proportion (38 per cent.) of 
the casein is rendered soluble, and the albuminous 
matter is prepared for digestion. 68 per cent. of 
the phosphate of lime, which is the chief mineral 
substance of milk, is also rendered soluble during 
the fermentation. 


Soft—Creamy—Delicious 
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DAINTY DISHES. 
Cooked in Paper Bags. 
Fruit Batter. - 

Take six ounces of flour, two eggs, and one pint 
of milk. Break the eggs into the milk, beat and 
mix with the flour to a smooth batter. Pour into 
a well-greased tin which has been heated for a few 
minutes in the oven, and drop in a pint of goose- 
berries, topped and tailed. Place tin in a greased 
bag and cook for half an hour in o hot oven. 
Bloaters aux Fines Herbes. 

Take four soft-roed bloaters and bone them. Fill 
with a little finely-minced shallot and parsley (about 
half a teaspoonful to each bloater). Add a few 
fresh breadcrumbs and tiny bits of butter, a good 


Butlering the cauliflower before putting tt into the bag. 


dusting of pepper, and a grating of nutmeg. Put 
into a well-greased bag, and bake in the oven for 
ten minutes. Dish up, and serve very hot, 
Batter Pudding. 

Take six ounces of flour, a pinch of salt, and 
two eggs. Beat up the eggs, mix with a little milk, 
add the flour, and beat together, adding milk by 
degrees until the mixture is of the consistency of 
cream and quite smooth. Then pour it into a 
shallow round tinthoroughly .greased, slip this 
into a buttered Papakuk bag, pe for thirty- 
five minutes. 

Cherry Tartiets. 

Take one pound of cherries, wash and stalk 
them. Spread them in a single layer on a large dish, 
and cover with a layer of caster sugar. Leave 
them for a couple of hours, when a thick syrup will 
have formed. Roll out a little puff paste to the 


Dishing up a Rice Pudding. 


thickness of a sixpence, and cut it into rounds 
about three inches across. Brush over lightly with 
cold water. Place a dessertspoonful of the herve 
and their syrup on each, cover with another round of 
paste, and pinch the edges together. Place these 
side by side (and not one on the top of the other) in a 
well-buttered Papakuk bag and place on the grid for 
fifteen minutes. Dust with sugar, and scrve, 

Irish Stew. 

Wash and peel one pound of potatoes and cut 
them into thick slices, then peel and slice two onions. 
Divide about one pound and a half of mutton into 
two or three neat pieces, removing some of the 
superfluous fat. Place half the potatoes into o 
greased Papakuk bag, lay the meat and onions 
on the potatoes, sprinkle with salt and pepper to 
taste, add about one pint of water to moisten the 
ingredients, and lay the remainder of the potatoes on 
tho top. Fold the end of the bag with two or three 
clips so as to keop it closely shut during the process 
of cooking. Place the bag on the grid or perforated 


shelf of a hot oven, and cook for one hour at 


full heat. When cooked place the contents of 


the bag on a hot dish and sprinkle over it a little 


tincly chopped parsley. Serve very hot. 
A PRIZE OF FIVE SHILLINGS 


willbe awarded to the reader who sends in tho best and most e fe 
breakfast dish received before Thu:siay, July 27th, All ot eoonornion! 


etate the exact quantity of ingrelientsand tleprice. The Editor reso ves 
the right to publish ne reoi 
Isobel, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, Loudon, W.C. 


pes sont in. Address envelopes '' Dishes,” 


PAPER-BAG COOKERY. 


WHY THE NEW METHOD OF COOKING | 


WITHOUT POTS AND PANS HAS CAUGHT 
ON. 


PaPAKuK paper-bag cookery has “ caught 
on” very decidedly. Within the last few weeks 
it has been more discussed than any other topic. 
Letters have reached us speaking enthusiastically 
of the merits of this, the quickest, cheapest, an 
most nutritious way of cooking food, while many 
points of interest, on which we had not touched, 
have been pointed out to us. 


Completely Cured Her Indigestion. 

One correspondent writes that for many years she 
has suffered from the most severe indigestion, and 
was always afraid to touch cauliflower, roast beef, 
and several other dishes. Since she has cooked in 
es yoo bags she has been able te eat all these, 
and has not had the slightest sign of indigestion. 
She also speaks in the hi shest terms of our method of 
warming up meat, which she says she has found a 
great boon. 

A Great Saving In Gas. 

Another writes to say that since usin Papakuk 
begs she has saved exactly half her gas bill. This 
lady has a slot meter in her flat, and can, therefore, 
detect any difference in her gas expenditure at once. 
“The food is better cooked, has a finer flavour, and 
I cannot tell how pleased I am at the saving in the 
gas bill,” she writes. 

How the Cooking was done on & Week-end 
Holiday. 

Another reader writes that for a week-end which 
she and her family spent at a cottage in Cornwall, 
the entire cooking, except making the tea, was done 
in the stock of Papakuk bags which she took 
away with her. “I and my daughters wanted to 
go cycling as much as ible, so we took the bags 
to cook in to save us the trouble of washing up the 
pots and pans. We used to be able to time the 
cooking of the food stuffs to a minute, and never 
had better or more tasty meals. Both myself and 
the whole family were delighted, and we never 
intend to go back to cooking in saucepans.” 


With such testimony as this there seems no great 
reason to wonder at the enormous popularity 
of the “ Papakuk ”’ bag. 

Its cheapness in the matter of saving in fuel has 
just been stated above by a correspondent, and, 
besides this, there is the enormous saving in the 
joint, which neither shrinks nor wastes when cooked 
ina bag. Added to this there is the saving of time, 
coupled with the fact: that there is hardly an. 
work to be done in the kitchens where Papaku 


ea reign supreme. 

here can be no question as to the future of 
the Papakuk bag. Mistress and .maid are alike 
loud in its praise. The pete bag has come to 
stay, and soon the pots and pans in all up-to-date 
homes will be things of the past destined for the 
scrap-iron heap. 


HOW TO GET THE BAGS. 


The Papakuk paper bags, which can be 
supplied from the offices of “ Pearson’s Weekly” 
—“Papakuk” Bag Department, 17 Henrietta 
Street, Loudon, W.C.—can be had at the follow- 
ing prices: 


Prices. 
Sizes. 25. 50. 100. 
1.7 by 5 ins. e @s. 10d. - 1s. 6d. 
2. 9b we Theo Qs, 7d. 1s. 14 2s. Os. 
3.14) 4 103 Os. 104. 1s. 74. 3s. 0d. 
4.20) 4. U2k 1s. $d. 2s. 44. 4s. 6d. 
5.20) » 154 » 1s. 6d. 2s. 10d. Ss. 6d. 


And twenty-five of any four different sizes 
will be. supplied at the hundred rate. The 
most useful sizes, however, are No. 2 and 
No. 4. 

All applications for bags should be accom- 
panied by a remittance and addressed envelope. 

These bags are exclusively made by Messrs. 
Lepard & Smiths after careful experiments. 
The paper has been analysed by Messrs. Clayton, 
Beadle, & Stevens, and pronounced to be 
perfectly pure and free from injurious 
chemicals, and only white of egg and flour is 
used in pasting the bags. 

A comprehensive little handbook, giving 
useful hints on paper-bag cookery, and recipes 
for cooking all sorts of dishes, is being pre- 
pared, and will be on sale short’. 


supplied in boxes at 6d. per hundred clips, 


one on 
inch space between the bags. 


When Cooking a Joint or Fowl 


Suitable clips for fastening the bags can be 


WEEK ENDING 
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HINTS. 


Papakuk Bag Cooking 
Lightens the work in the kitchen and immartg 


an added flavour to the food. 


When Polding the Bag, 
Fold over the bottom of the bag as we'll as the 


top. This is to avoid any possibility of the contents 
leaking. 
When Cooking Rice Pudding 


Put the rice in soak overnight. The padding 


when mixed may be put into a shallow tin if 
preferred, but this is not necessary. 
When Placing Several Papakuk Paper Bags on 


the Grid, 
They should bo placed side by side and nog 
e top of tho other. Allow about half an 


In a Papakuk paper bag, perforate the upper 


side of the bag slightly. To do this two or tlires 
pricks with an ordinary carving-fork will be 
sufficient. 

When Cooking with an Open Range, 


Make the oven hot enough for puff pastry, 


place the food to be cooked in their respective 


The Cooked Pastries. 


To take tarts out of a paper bag when corked the bug 


should be ao down both sides, like this. 


bags, and put them in the oven, then push the 


“damper” half in, and the correct heat will be 


maintained. 


Do Not Open the Oven Door Constantly 
To see if the food is cooking. Allow the stated 


time for cooking, and then test it. Should by any 
chance a Papakuk paper bag remain five or ten 


minutes longer than is necessary in the oven the 


contents will not be in any way spoilt. This is one 
of the greatest advantages in Papakuk bag cookery. 


Seven Points to Remember! 
1. Increase of nutrition. 
2. No shrin or waste of joints. 
3. No smell of the food cooking. 
4. No basting required for joints, 
5. No pote or pans to clean. 
6. Great saving in fuel, whether gas or coal, 
7. No contamination of the food. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. D. (Paris).—The oven was not hot encugh 
when you put the fish in. Light the gas-jets tor 
about eight minutes before putting the bag on tia 
wire grid. When the food has been in a few minutes 
turn the jets down half-way. 

Poor Potty.—Trim nearly all the fat from the 
steak. Place in a well-greased bag, and a.oW 
fifteen minutes for each pound. . 

F, G. M. (Dublin).—No dish is required for & 
fruit tart. Make the pastry in the usual way. 
Roll out and cut in half. Place fruit and sugat 
in centre of one half, cover with te other, pine» cdues 
closely together and slip into a well-buttevd 
“Papakuk? bag. Allow from fifteen to tycuty 
miautes. : 

Qoaker Cirt.—An oil stove will answer quite 
well, but you must have a wire grid for the vv 
You can make one yourself for a couple of pene 
from the directions given in this page in bsuc 0 
July 13th. 

Busy MorHer.—Pleased to hear of your success. 
Fall directions for cooking the dishes you yee 
are given in “‘ Paper Ba; Cookery,” which cuu 
had from his office price 2d. post free. 


A PRIZE OF FIVE SHILLING? | 
will be awarded to the reader who sonds, in the beet eT ru 
received before Thursday, July 2th. All bin! ne the Bair, re 4 


b A Co) Sy oi 
right to publish any hints sent in. Addreas envelopes 
: Ly ey W. 


I will give five shillings for the best sentence. Mark postcards “ Jest.”” (See page 120.) 
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On 


YOUR CHOICE 
The Best is Yours for the Asking. 


If you had the dimes of — or Ajeet 

you would natur ly choose Cream, use 
know it would be richer and more 

P efiehin, For the same reason you LEMONS MAKE 
should choose Foster Clark’s Cream Custard, 


because it is richer and more creamy than TH E COOLEST DRINK. ws 


linary Custard. 
ee vill find that Foster Clark’s Cream 
Custard is rich in nourishment, delicate in 


The choicest lemons the world pro- 


flavour, and deliciously creat. 7: : duces are used in making Eiffel Tower 
You can get qui of the mos : * 
tgs cue Custard you ever tasted Lemonade—that is why it is such a 


6d. tin of Foster Clark’s Cream . 4 
Caton: *You can pay more for Custard healthful, cooling, and _ refreshing 


Powder, but you cannot get more perfect drink during the heat of summer. 
Custard. No dessert is so delicious or so 
wholesome to serve, nothing ever tasted 


better. Foster Clark’s Cream Custard TRY A BOTTLE TO-DAY. 


takes but a moment to make—saves time, 
a, ihe Sold in 43d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. sizes. 


Ask your Grocer his opinion of Foster 
Clark’s Cream Custard. He will tell you 
it is the cream of aLL Custards. 
To avoid disappointment insist on being As supplied to the House of Commons. 

served with ‘ 
Cream Custard e Io wel <a 

* : aS 
A Gld. Tin makeS.....0....-.s00008 12 Quarts. i em on ad e : 
Ald. Packet makes......0s0e0 1 Quart. ——o\\\ ~~ 
MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 
are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part taereof. 


Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All commurications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, ‘*Pearson’s Weekly,’’17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week's issue. 


FREE HERBAL MEDICAL GUIDE 1/- an bour.—Fall particulars 
(Iustrated).- Containing valuable remedies for ali Phd teatro y presente Bt, London. 


winents. Write to-day.— P. W. “Herbalist,” 9 
OT. 
WALLPAPERS DIREOT.—Lowest prices - Re E E Cc oO P Y 
terns free.--Yorkshire Wall-Paber Co., Dept. P.W. FO 
Bitices, Dodsworth Court, Leeds. ” R A OF 


Charing Cross Road, 
led . 
5 i . e 9 C T 
12H London, eral ith is in “ Mod Physica 
ie Meloee ae ete by oe. Nell, all the modern pte Wri ht S oal a r Soa 
= — are illustrated. it may be had post free, for 1/2 from 
aon A. F._ Sowter, Publisher, Tr Henrietta Street, 
RITING.— lists, story- London, W. 
clergymen and fiblal time Koreas. 5 manuscr!: 


reqi pte 
typewritten, shoul 
Miva Horrin: 1¢ Bridge Mead, Bomioncamich, cena, ABTROLOGY.— Events, Changes, Fortunate 


W. Special ‘OM Business Success, Matrimony. Two 
paca recactioa toe: lon atorian Rite added. Bend tirth-date, 1;-P,0.—Prot. Gould, 
Clare House, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 
ETIQUETTE = 
farth inrettnple oe lero nae eee ee ROBES.—Full instructions for the caltivation 
tle due observance of modern modes and manners and care of Roses in order to row them tothe best 
fer men, te" Etiquette torMen, "by @.R. ‘M. Devereux. advantage mi be found in Rar ne How to SES ET RI LE LEE IIS GLEE LE 
ney ad, wter, em,” iddle, free, 
Publisher, 1” Henrietta Beroct, London, W.C. from A. F. sowie, Publisher, if Henriette Btreet 
OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETR BOUGHT FRY KEEPING.—Those who would 
Gee eee eee Memes | Sent geminata et | 
? . a! var‘ yt jeasu: an ma} 
& Oxford Street, London (Estab. 100 years). find Tein RPO AEA Es and How & Make rd ee eee 
Pay,” by FP. B. Wilson, whick may be had. price 1/2, 
free, from A. F. Sowter, ‘Publisher, 17 enrietta F 
rTARICOCRIR.—Rvery man enffering trom 2 Leemtione WS (2nd Series, 1911.) 
ericocele and ite accompany: debility and 
coring seanare eatermerctrans | DRROGY SERVIGRARTS OTI™®. "eat ‘ 
fed, milonal and Palnieas method. Mo eleciriety. | Lengthe, 198, and op. Latest deaigns. (Weer fuss. This has been published in consequence of the 
w reg a —E. terns, &0. _— ‘3 
4 W Chancery Lane, London We. OO LEY, 29 Lion Buildings, Huddersfield. popularity of the first Competition last summer. 
.—The Clarence Boarding Estabiiah- i iew t rrect locati 
pSTRENOTE: now Lost: How Reguned= | mM ROtre Broansse citenmie. Cries hr ge eae ne 
cellent cuisine, se m- . 
Ricdieaged men ‘on How ta Freerre Bereaginy, | Demian es Quruia.— ADply Manage rces. of which £40 .in prizes is offered as follows: 
brief t ity, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A = 
Btrength Pree pervous Exhaustion, Loss of 
enti Poverty of Nerve Fores and Bebility in LETTER-WRITING—Thoso who want, it. 
re Dg. 
fone gordon, 8 Gordanhoiie Benne bead. Situation to love Tetcers, or on any business or private FIRST $25 SECOND £10 THIRD £5 
° tters, shoul “How or 
matters. thhevereux. Send 12 to A. F, Sowter, PRIZE PRIZE PRIZE 
DYSPELL: Publisher, 17 Henrietta Strect, London, W.C. 
wh), POLE TTS Cure (or refund 


London, Aeoll Dyepeliets, 2 ton Street, : ee ge 
alii If you have any difficulty in obtaining, or for additional copics, 


TCBACOO HaBiT. oome eee eee al Weymouth Bireet, Portand Vlace, write, enclosing penny stamp for postage to — “ VIEWS” 
you ee days, tapreve one fealth. prolong ones, ¥. Proprietors, Wright’s Coal Tar Soap, 44-50 Southwark St., S.E. 
r life. No mere stomach trou fn 
cdma” nonenze Weekness. Regain manly vigour, INCOME TAX.—If you wish to avotd trouble 
*-rength, othe” es and su; mental and expense, buy “A Handy Guide to Income Tax 
tbes, cigars, get a nteréocing "een pipe, cigar. Payers.” It will solve at your digiculties in making 
he res tobacco 5 void overc 5 ni 
Ww Nor welght in £914, posted tree.—B. 9. wOoos, foomtoon uumpe to A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta Sty 


olk Street (351 T.A.), Strand, W.G. London, W.C. 
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CUR COMING OF AGE. — 
Ir I were asked what I would most like at the 
present moment, I should reply that my greatest 


pleasure would be to grip the hand of every reader 
in England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, the Dominions 
over the Seas and in foreign countries who has 
made the fact of a twenty-lirst birthday number 
possible. 

I am proud to feel that I have so many good 
friends, it is a real delight and a stimulus in the 
busy hours that the editing of a paper like P.W. 
necessitates. 

Here, in a drawer at the side of my desk, are a 
number of lettzrs, “‘ my specials ” I cali them, every 
one from a reader, and every one has a peculiar 
interest of its own, sent on some special occasion, 
and dealing with some one or other of the as te 
schemes. They form, indeed, almost a_ little 
history of P.W., and sometimes I look at them and 
all the weariness of a hard day vanishes like snow 
before sunshine. I daresay I shall add to them 
during the next few days. 

I feel that I am voicing the sentiments of youall 
when I wish P. W. many happy returns. 
COMPLEXION POWDER DANGERS. 

In Pearson's Weelly for July 6th appeared, 
in the series of famous Police Mysteries, the remark- 
able caa> of Madeleine Smith, who was charged with 

oisoning her lover with arsenic. SHERLOCK 
iormes II. advances an interesting theory to 
prove her innocence. 

Ho says: ‘If her statement was correct that 
she used arsenic for her complexion, is it not a 
likely thing that, in her meetings with L’ Angelier, 
there was much passionate intreating and argument, 
with embracing and kissing, and cheeks wet with— 
tears intermixed with arsenic? .In this way some 
of the poison might easily have been absorbed 
through the man’s lips into his system. 

“The same thing has happened in my own Case. 
I was courting a aad who used all sorts of complexion 
beautifiers, and I invariably suffered agonies of 
pain and sickness after more than a usual amount 
of kissing. Doesn't this show how foolish it is for 
girls to go in for cosmetics of any kind for the 
complexion—not only foolish but dangerous ? »—— 

I quite agree with you, SHERLOCK. There is no 
doubt that many girls spoil their skins completely 
by using cosmetics, the composition of which are, 
as you say, positively dangerous. Your own case 
should prove a warning against such wide-spread 
use of cheap, nasty, and poisonous complexion 
powders and paints. If men would only refuse to kiss 
faces that are hidden under layers of powder, then, 
perhaps, the ladics would be their natural selves! 
HOW I CAUGHT MY PAL. 

I gAVE had a dclightful time reading the arts 
as unfolded in a Footline Contest by which my 
readers havo been persuading their pals to 
contribute to the F.A.F. 

“This is how I caught my pal,” wrote one 
competitor. “I was invited to his house to a party. 
As soon as I had a chance I asked him if he wou 
say ‘No? to three questions I would ask. He 
agreed, and we made a bet of Is. each. The 
following questions and answers then took place : 

““*Tf you saw a man starving, would you assist 
him ?’ 

ee No.’ 

‘© If you were poor and nearly dying, would 
you want people to assist you ?* 

“ee No.’ 

i ; pe you think you have won the bet ?* 

“*Right-Ho!’ I said. ‘Then Ill take your 
shilling and send it to the Fresh Air Fund.’ ” 

This is the trap by which a pal was caught by 
another reader: 

“On Coronation Bank Holiday, my best pal and 
I were going to the theatre, and, as is usual, he gave 
me his money to buy the ticket. We intended 
to go into the circle, 2s.; but a happy idea struck 
me, and I told him that we would cither go into tho 
pit, Is. each, and give the balance to the F.A.F., 
or I would return his 2s. and he cou!d go alone. 

“As wo are inseparables, he did as I asked, and 


we added another 3d., and handed the three ‘9d.s’ 
to another pal, who is trying to make up a Name 


| Day party.” 


LOVE AND MADNESS. 
Hoste M. puts an interesting query to me. She 


says: ‘I have received an offer of marriage from 
a man whom I love. Three years ago his brother 
became inzane as the result of a terrible shock he 
experienced. Ought I to actept my lover? Iam 
afraid to, because he might go mad like his brother 
one day, though he assures me that this is the first 
case of insanity in the family. I am very much 
worried what I ought to do, because I love the man 
7 dearly.’’—— 

fail to see why you should not accept his offer 
of marriage, Rosig. Let me put it to youin this 
way. Supposing that your sister lost her reason 
through some awful shock. And suppose that your 
swect!:cart wished to break his engagement, because 
he felt that some day you might go mad. Wouldn’t 
you feel angry with him? Wouldn't you say it 
was all nonsense ? And so it is. If your swect- 
heart had come from a family in which insanity 
is prevalent that would be a very different matter. 
MARRIAGE BROKERS. 

BENE DIcT has lately read about marriage bureau 
swindle, and asks, ‘“‘ Are there any genuine marriage 
bureaux? I was told that there was a regular 
system on the Continent, though my informant 
could not say exactly where > —— 

I am afraid I cannot recommend any matrimonial 
agencies in England, BENepicr, though if you want 
to get married, there should be no difficulty about 


it! The second part of your letter refers to Italy. 


In Genoa there is a regular institution of marriage 
brokers. They keep lists of marriageable girls 
of different classes. Opposite each fair one’s 
namo is a list of her personal attractions, fortune, 
and anything else of interest. When the broker 
eucceeds in getting one of them married he receives 
a small commission and any bonus which the happy 
couple may give him. 

WHY “ PLAPPER?" 

Mary M. is a young lady of sixteen and has a 
complaint to make. “Why are we called 
‘flappers’ ?”* she asks. “It seems to me an 
ee term to use. Personally, I refuse to 
spe to anyone who calls me ‘a pretty 
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flapper 
you are called “‘a pretty flapper,” Mary, I 
shouldn’t wate very much. There are other kinds, 
you know. It is not a term of disrespect in any 
way. I don’t know exactly what the derivation 
is, but the origin is probably due to a bird of some 
kind. Young birds who are trying their wings flap 
them, don’t they? So they might be called 
“ flappers.’* Young ladies are doing the samo in a 
different way. The analogy will be all the more 
noticeable if you have ever seen ducklings trying 
to fly. And what is a flapper but a little duck ? 
Now you see why you are called a flapper, Mary ! 
““WHEN BABY HOWLS AT NIGHT!'* 

You will probably remember that the other 
week I asked for a rhyming line to the above in a 
Footlines Contest. 

The result has been that I am now in possession 
of a number of very clever couplets. 

Ono competitor, for example, submitted tho 
following : 

When baby howls at night, 
The “owls” keep on till light. 
The sentiment expressed by another reader was: 
When baby howls at night, 
Pa swears “ kid-napping’s’’ right. 

A third P. W. poet had also a dig at “* poor old 
father”: 

* When baby howls at night, 
Poor Pa’s a “ moving ”’ sight. 

On the other hand, a fourth competitor worked 

off a pun at the expense of the burglary fraternity : 
When baby howls at night, 
“Crib ” crackers get a fright. 

You will find results of Footlines Contests on 
cover page opposite. 

THE COLONIES AND THE P.A.P- 

Tus week I have the greatest pleasure in 
scknow bass the receipt of £50, collected by 
R. W. Buckley for the Fresh Air Fund from various 
sympathisers in @ingapore. That means over 
1, children will have a happy day, thanks to 
readers in far away Sepa 

The post this week also brings a letter from 
another part of the British Empire, Hlatikulu to 
be precise. The writer, who is in the Swaziland 
police, says: “‘ I send herewith postal orders, value 
£5 8s. 6d., which I have collected. We are 
stationed here some fifty miles from the nearest 


Week expey 
Jury 27, Vt, 
hotel or restaurant, and travellers passine t) 1 
fro call at our camp for refreshments. 1} jt: Ri 
. ly 
t 


we have not charged for enteitaining the 
being only too pleased for their com| aK. 
intend doing so now, but we shall brine ; 
notice the Fresh Air Fund. Only six of ti. 
on the collecting form are police, the ro: 
represent English, Dutch, Germans, Jews, x... 
and Colonials. Wo all sincerely hope that \ 
endeavours to make this year's subscriptions It 
a record one will be fulfilled.” cai 

Now come on, you readers at hon. It 
sympathisers thousands of miles away can ieatlics 
what ninepence means to the children, sitrely you 
can who seo them every day. Don't let it bs <aig 
of the Old Country that she is not charitable ! 
OLD TOYS ARE USEPUL. 

Wuat becomes of old footballs, cricket hat 
tennis racket:, and children’s toys? They lis 
about the house, got carefully taken from ono 
cupboard and put into another, or hang on tw 
wall till they are either thrown into the dustbia 
or burnt. 

I would like all readers who have any oll-—what 
shall I call them ?—‘* implements of sport ” which 
they do not nced any longer, to send them for tho 
use of the children who go down to Epping Fo:est 
under the auspices of the Fresh Air Fund. It 
doesn’t mattcr how old or worn the thins are. 
They will do excellently to enable the little ones 
to have a few hours of genuine fun. 

Whatever you have to sond should he addirs-ed 
to Mr. Varney, the Shaftesbury Holiday Home, 
Loughton, Essex. This is where tho F.A.L, 
children from London spend their day. 

THE PRESH AIR HOME AT BOGNOR. 

I SHOULD like to call the attention of my rea‘ers, 
who either live in Bognor or who intend going tuere 
for their holidays, to a large red-brick buitdins calivd 
Arthur’s Home. It is the home of the litt!» Presi 
Air Fund children. There you will find tiem 
with the magic of the sea already showing in their 
bright cyes and brown checks. No longer is that 
half-frightened, pinched, hopeless look of mis.1y 
there. The home is a revelation and a Cclient 
and visitors are particularly welcome. [ sv!l 
be delighted to hear from any of my reaileis wio 
have called in there. The full addiv-s iy 
“ Arthur's Home, Alnwick Road, Bognor.’ 
P.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 

Tms week we are able ta announce anotiet 
good list of special outings for the slum children. 
As you already know, £8 2s. pays for onc of thess 


> tay 
WY isp <¢ 
rae 


Mint 


parties of 200 childron, with the necesuy 
attendants. Here is the list : : - 
July 24th, “ The Frank Munsey Day”; July 25t", 


Adrian’s Party; July 25th, Messrs. Hender-on, 
Craig & Co.’s Party; July 26th, The Royal Naval 
College Party ; July 26th, The Nourse Mines Party 5 
July 26th, Gladys Party; July 28th, Lane: a8 
Party ; July 28th, The Feathercd World Party. 


Messrs. C. Arthur 
imi Standard Newspapers, 
School Union. 


addressed_to the 
Weekly, Henrictta Strect, 
acknowledged in the paper. 
had on application. 


List of Fresh Air Fund Subscriptions 
appears on the red page opposite. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on [3° 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearsons Veew a 
Honrictta Street, London, W.C. F 

2. You may take part inany number of these fu vt'i03 
competitions, but your reply to each must be wiiiteu Ou 4 
separate tcard. 

3. Mack each postcard with the name of the com 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand coin’ 
will find this namo in the announcement of the cm) 
in the footline. Provided these conditions wre t" 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelope miss 
“' Postcard’? in the top left-hand corner, but each u-te: 
must bear tha full namo and address of the sender. 

4. All attempts must arrive not later than ‘Tbursdis, 
July 27th. + its 

6. Each competition will be judged se rately, ant") 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awarded to 
tho efforts considered the best. ‘ eal 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the pri ©. 
be divided, and, where the awards are , the prizes s! 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. a 

A GOOD IDEA.—If you send your atiemp': 
in an envelope, inclose ‘a contribution to 
tite Fresh Air Fund. Picase! 


aia 4 

Print Honace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, B.C. 1” 
Hnted Py, b "C. aeeets PEARSON, Ltp., at Puna? 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Strect, London, W 


Note.—A prize for each reader whose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 


Fresh Air Fund Subscriptions. 


ing, 38,; C. C., 1a.; A. Petrie, 9d.; F. L., 
. Rosle Victor, 18.; ‘Three Maids, is. 6d.; 
D. and es, 


ca, 38 O. Simes, 8e.; A. Simon, £1 18.; 
futton, .; Anon., Od.; Mrs. Cunliffe- 
6s. 90: 6d.; H. Cobbett, £1 1s.; 


‘1s. 6d.;_K. 8, B., 58.; B, ‘W. Johnso: s.; Miss 
ig 68.; Two little girls, Bembridge 16s. k. G., 
4. G. L., 28. 6d.; Mra, Shute, 8s. ; Carluke, 1s. 11d.; 
v. Kent, 18. .; Fresh Air Advocate, 3 
H  H.. Is. 6d.; Cissie, Winnie, and Nancy, 2s. 
(op! 98. 6d.; Sylvan, 68.; A fainily atair, 4s. 
McL., 33.3 E. ‘Atkinson, 7s. 6d.; E. D., 1s. 
‘iy, 38, 3&2; Little Jovis, 2s. 6d.; R. Robertson, 
Is. 6d.; Meus aa Lynn, my ne 
Votherspoon, 3s.; Anonymous, a.; ‘* Manan,’ 
: eee Peviotdale,” 10s.; Miss I. M. Wright, 


EPEEES 


Miss McKay, 10s.; .. £1; Anon., 1s.; K. C., 

J. & Bleneh, $8.; Two little girls, 1s. 6d.; Six 

» sympathisers,  68.; . H. ‘Caswell, 1s. 6d.; 

\ Caton, 38.; Dutchy, 18. 6d.; J. Ww. Leary and 
Nos, 6d; P. K., 104d.; L. G.D., 94.; W. H. 8., 
ASC, is; M McA., 1s. 5d.; G. L. W., 9d.; 

ad; B W., 9d.; Io. L., 9d.; H. CG. M’, 9d; 

i <i Dx, Tas, Fs Be ue i xe T., ls.; R. PB, 9d.; 
' Vo Old. 3 A end, 9d.; L. 8., 1s.; 
t ho, Od 9d.; Mrs. M. B., 1s.; 
bow da Qa. 6d.; P. 8. Robin- 
, ‘Gd Mrs. Mason, 1s. 6d.; 
} Lev, ls _ E. K., 10d.; H. R., 
B 8., oie: E. F., 9d.; 

KE. A. N d.; Mrs. Bailey, 9d.; 
N. AL, ds D., 1s.; H. L., 18.; 
MDs, 2 . G., 94d.; J. W., 9d.; 
MoE. OL, GA. L. os, . T., 18.; A. C., 1s. 2d.; 
yoda u. 9d.7 Hk, 90.5 W. L. H., 18.5 0. A., 
\Ir- ow fe . H. , 9d.; B. A. EF, Qd.; 

iY Abes ; R. 18.; C. Offen, 1s. 6d.; 

| yids A 3 4. B., 9d.; R. F., 9d.; 
Nl day 3 8., od.; A.C S., Sd; 

t Wo des s , 1s. 9d.; G. F., 18.; 
| s,s Cc, cH., 9d.; B. P., 9d.; 
1s, J. H. M. Qd.; W. G., 9d.; H. H., 18.; 

bitt, 23.3 Mrs. Allen, 9d ; Amounts under 9d. 

| vith Telequids, £2 18s. 10id.; H. J. Brandon, 


Joan, Doris, and Audrey M. Smith, 10s.; Four 

‘y makers, 38.;, Anon., per Datty Mat, 28. 6d.; 
Thank ‘Offering, 88.; L. C. Currie, £2 2s.; 

\ B., 9d.; Lady Turner, £1; M. and D. K., 78.; 
B. Hill, £1; EB. B. Olton, 
C.| Wood, 10/d.; Anon., 53.; 
 Od.; Mrs. C. Gardner, £8 28.; H. G., 
G., 3s. 8d.; A fine, a Africa, 1s. 6d.; 


. and Mrs. Smithies, 58.; 
-’ Mowat, 5s.; Miss Hart, 3s.; 

Hopeful. 9d.; M, Borrill, 88.; A. Abel, 18.; Pocket Con- 
cepuon, Od.5 +, but gone’ before,” 88. 9d.; 
\ & G.,1s.; John Clark, £1; P. Potter, 1s. 6d.; Girlie 
ud Kathleen, 9d.; Sophie and Kenneth, 5s.; E. Walker, 
St Margaret's, 9d.; A,B. C., £2 2s.; E. J. Pawson, 
-\. Davies, 7s. 6d.; W. N.' Davis, 5s.; A soldier, 
1 bi. Catherine, 8s.; M.N,, £1 12s.; John and Alice, 
i: fd; Anon., 94.; A F: d, Kensington, 58.; F. 
\\vson, 28.; H. Warman, Is. 6d.; Sweet Peas, 78. 6d. ; 
r - Beynon, 18, 6d.; Miss Jones, 1s. 6d.; G.W.R. 

B.'C., 28. 8d; BE. M. 


il. PP, £8 2.; RB. 'E. ‘Spencer, £5; Anon., 
i; Sylvia, 22 2s.; L. A 

i. Herne Hill, 12s.; ‘ 
| Christ’s sake, 28.; C. Elias, 10s.; Anon. 1s. 6d.; 


Ilaines, 10s. ; Llewellyn, 9d.; . . A,, “5 
\ EB. 28. 6d.; B..Mallagh, 10s.; W. D., 6d.; Miss B. 
her, Qs. ; Anon ; Muriel ster, 1s. 6d.; 
rs. Henderson, Craig, & Co., £8 2s.; E. Burney, 


_. F. Cordwell, 10s. 6d.; Mra. A. Lepper 

Mrs Yeadon, 188. 9d.; ‘Anon., 1s. 6d.; J. Titley, 9d.; 
Wand 8, G., 3s.; Alice and M@#y Dawe, 5s.; Two, 
. 6d; A. Combeite, 10s. 6d.; Four little girls, 10s. ; 
Mrs. Harris, 9d.; Anon., 2s. 6d.; C. R. Fisher, 10s.; 


Results 


. “PINCH” CONTEST. 

For the best alliterative sentences describing 
~ Vincher,” beginning with the letter P, six briar pipes 
have heen sent to: 

_E Gregory, 17 Victoria Avenue, Levenshulme, Man- 
ester; Alfred McWilliam, 50 Oxmantown Road, N.C.R., 
Dublin; W. Middleton, 28 Parkfield Avenue, Rusholme; 
“ Oshorne, 14 Sheppard Street, Swindon; J. Porter, 
' SS: Nicholas Lane, Lewes; F. Restall, High Street, 


nehouse, Glos. 


. _ .“GLUM” CONTEST. : 
lie prizes of ten cigar-cutters offered for the most 
_-~nistic descriptions of the Coronation have been 
‘hs awarded : ‘ 
i Bardsley, Brookfield, Rainhill; F. Fi : 
invitee he aohit, _ Balen F Bitageciay he 
net W. Middle- 
. 28 Parkfield Avenu Rusholme; Geo. 'T. Patter- 
aceasta: Hae 
fe See , A lehampton; T, 
Connaught Road, Lancaster; PB. Pr pen, 354 Perth 


Koad, St. L di a ‘ 
oad. fageoune Bea; A. Wood, 760 New Hey 


“PALS”. CONTEST. 


nnings, 9 
s; S. Macnamara, Carstairs, ‘Lanark; 


‘ollowing contributors who suggested the best ways of 

shiching Pee fos the Fresh ‘Ate Fund : 

Prwidare 2) man, 73 Bramford Road, Ipswich; A. 
hanin, 103 Barrington Street, Tiverton; WD inan, 


B. W., 108.; L. Hodge, 1s. 9d.; Mrs. M. Malis, 5s.; 
/ A. a “on a mrs pe 
; . G., 9d.; Violet, Winnie, an 
Kathleen Munt, 5s.; L. R. C. R. and V. Forge and C. 
Sherlock, 88. od ; G. F. Insole, £10; I. Hallis and J. 
Thomas, 1s. 6d.; ‘‘ One who knows,” 6s.; Anon., 9d.; 
H. Wheller Gibraltar, 2s.; F. Reynolds, £1; 8. G. and 
E. M,, 1s. 6d.; D. B,, 3s. 6d.; H. J. K., 2s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Crichton, £1; Miss Hayley, 6s. 83d.; An Irish Rose, 2s.; 
W. G., 28. 6d.; Miss I. C. Wood, 10s.; Grannie, Daddy, 
and George, 8s. 9d.; Anonymous, ls. 6d.;.F. and D. 
5s. 38d.; Anon., £1 2s. 6d.; A. Brown, £10; Crown and 
Anchor, H.M.8. Irresietible, 18. 6d.; E. Riley, 1s. 6d.; 
Anon., 1s.; Mrs. C. Corkram, £2; Mrs. Blake, 1s. 6d.; 
Mary, 103.; Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson, 3s.; S. Butcher, 
9d. ; ig eet 1s.; Lieut. a Geldard, £2; Anon., 
10s.; C. R. Ganiford, 5s.;’Inasmuch, 1s. 6d.; J. A. P., 
1s. 6d.; P. of B., 10s.; Capt. E. F. Oakeley, £1 18.; P. 
Halewood, 1s. 6d.; Agnes Hope and E. Taylor, 78. 6&; 
Miss Clemson, 58.; W. Seddon, £1 18.; Anon., 1s. 6d.; 
A. J. Mulholland, £8 2s8.; A lover of children, 33.; Miss 
Gould, 3s.; Couvales, £1; W. Clark, 3s.; G. Harrison, 
10s.; EB. T., 3s.; Boy and Molly Vield, £1 123. 2d.; 
A. G. Webster, £1 18.; Hopping Willie, 3s. 9d.; 
C. B. C., 108.; Bruce, 1s. 6d.; A lover of the country, 
2s. 8d.; J. A. Gibbs, £8 2s.; Miss Fraser, 1s. 6d.; J. 
Cole, 6d.; Lieut.-Col. T. Banning, £2 18.; E. Knox, £3; 
Mrs. P. J. Gordon, £1 108.; C. H. 8., 1s.; E. B. G., 
9d.; E. Tato, £2; H. H. Wilson, 33.; A Constant Reader, 
£1 18.; Lady Duff Gordon, 103.; E. F. Johnson, 28. 6d. ; 
A friend, 1s. 6d.; Anon., 18.; A. W. Tate, £2 2s.; EB. 
Sutton, Is. 6d.; F. H. C., 2s, 6d.; A. Clarke, 10s.; Reg. 
and Kirtley, 1s. 6d.; C. R. P., 1s. 6d.; 8. W. Allardyce, 
l0s.; Kitty, 10s.; Mrs. Brightman, 68,,; Cheam, 38.; 
L, G., 58.; The doggics Girl, 9d.; Miss Champness, 2s. ; 
Bob and Topsy, §3.; A. B. H., 10s.; Alice W., 38.; 
: . I. Reed, 1s. 6d.; The Misses Turner, 3s. ; 
H. Blount, 5s.; Anon., 9d.; A Mother, 2s. 3d.; J. De la 
: /H.M.C., 1s.; RB. G., 9d.; Lieut. 
A. L. Strange, H.M.S. King Edward VII., 10s., War- 


wisher, 68.; Colwyn Bay, 13.; ‘* Auld Oireland,’’ 4s. 6d.; 
i E. B. Beith, 9d.; Anon., 9d.; Port 
Bannatyne, 10s. 


Cottecrep: Horsea_ Island, Portsmouth, 6s. 3d.; 
A. E. Carter, 58.; M. Harper, 2s. 2d.; St. Mark's School 
Preston, 1s. 6d.; J. 8. Squirrell, 5s. 4d.; N.C.O.’s an 
Men, R'.G.A., at Kinghorn Batt, 15s.; H. Tate, 15s.; 
Readers of ‘THe Featnerep Wortp, per Mrs. Comyns 
Lewer, £8 2s.; A. Tomsett, 38.; Miss Dora Newton, 
Tis. 8d.; Manor Laundry, Camberwell, 11s. 4d.; I. A. 

Jones, 9d.; Band 3rd, Bn. Rifle Brigade, por B. West, 

12s. 6d.; Balance Auchterhouse Coronation Festivities, 

£1; Workers in Tube Dart Nobells Ltd., Polmont W. 
oe £2; Gwen Cook, 68.; Librarian 16th Brig. 

.F.A., Hilsea, 108. 6d.; Penzance, 63.; G. Anderson, 
£1 1s.; Dit, 9d.; M. Jefferies, 6s.; Wakeford Bros., 
Qs. 6d.; BaJance of Coronation Festivities Fund at 
Minishant, £1: J. Halliday, 7a. 6d.; D Bashford, 3s.; 
H. E. Hawkins, 10s. 6d.; Maidie, 28.; Canteen of H.M.8. 
Zulu. 108.; Sunbeam Fund at W. H. Smith & Son, 
l6s.;, Archie Fairweather, 2s. 5d.;_ Garrison Infants 
School, Bulford Camp, i4s, Sd.; Hunter & White's 
Saloon Party, 6s. 6d.; E Qs. 6d.; 

' 


. 6d.; M. A., 58.; Misses Ena, 
Edith, and’ Nora Kent’s Bazaar, £1\ 13s. 9d.; Chil- 
compton School, 68.; THE GotLywoca MaGazine, f tC. 
Kinder. 21 18.; W. W. Grant, 88. 2d.; Few L.C.C. 
Tramways Officials, per H. B., £1 16s.; Various 
aympathisers in Singapore, per R. W. Buckley. £50; 
E. C. Mitchell, Setlagoli, £2 2s.; Seret. Hinds, at 
Hlatikulu, £6 88. 6d.: Staff Commercial Cable Company, 
Waterville, £3 38.; Mrs. J. Baker, £1 10s.; Margaret 
and Teddy Greathend, £1 6s. 6d.; Aspatria 4s. 6d.; 
All Saints’ Girls’ §.8.; Danholm, 188. 7d.; Officers and 
Ship’s Co., H.M.S. Eze, £1 8s. 


Grand (P.W.) total, £2,376 Os. 5d. 


of Footline Competitions. 


| 41 Mark Street, Bradford; C. E. Harrison, Denton’s 
Green, St. Helens; C. B. Hendrick, 26 Kathleen Road, 
Battersea; E. Jackson, 32 Derby Road, Croydon; F. 
Smith, Great Central Hotel, Carlisle; T. Steer, 20 
Miers Street, St. Thomas, Swansea; L. G. Watson, 2 
Edgar Street, Ipswich; F. Worswick, 2 Charles Street, 
Lr. Crumpsall, Manchester. 

“POTTED” CONTEST. 

CoMPETIToRS were invited to compose an eight-line 
verse upon a geasido landlady. The prize of five 
shillings was won by E. J. Davies, 17 Fairleigh 
Terrace, Downs Road, Enfield, for the following : 

Absurdly young, : 
Persuasive tongue, 
With bows profound 
She shows them round ; 
Displays. her ‘‘ refs” 
From first-class chefs ; 
Then, with a grin, 
She takes them in. 
*“WHEN” CONTEST. 

Five watches were offered for the best endings to 
the line ‘‘ When baby howls at night ——.” They 
have been awarded to the following : 

H. Allen, 46 Bush Street, Pembroke Dock; E. Arnold, 
67 St. Mary Street, Cardiff; C. Baldwin, 56 Cowle 


Road, Walton, Liverpool; 8. Creed, 7 Lafeham Road, 


Staines; Mrs. J. R. Kitching, Hurle House, Crewkerne. 


Result of “ Highway” Parrot Contest. 


Tue Prize of £3 for the best last line in this contest | Ten Consolation Gifts of 10s. each have been awarded 


Py awarded to K. R. Gramsnaw, Lascelles Hall, 
luddersfield, for the following : 


-* Brome Boake ‘em dark night, 
as stop a high tall 
When the latter cried, Mooney or life 1 
The Parrot then started to bawl : 


te * “4 
Leave him threepence for State Insurance.” 


} 
TeN cigarette-lighters have been awarded to the 
} 
{ 
1 
4 
{ 
| 


to the following : 

E. Bardsley, Brookfield, Rainhill; Miss G. Duggan, 
Collegiate School, Whitchurch; F. Grigg, 78 Alcester 
Street, Devonport; C. B. Harrison, Oak Vale, Denton 
pn, St. Helens; F. Hill, 12 Uphill Road, Horfield, 

ristol; J. Monteith, 19 Chapel Street, St. Helens; 
C. W. Palmer, 16 Hig t ; Miss M. 
Power, 59 Argyle Road, W. Ealing; W. Powley, London 
Street, Swaffham; F. Rudd, Colenso Cottage, E. 
Runton, Cromer. 


FOUNDED 1671. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee . 
° « « « Corporation Limited. 
(Empowered by Special Act of Purliament.) 


Assets exceed - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insurance of Public Liability. 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
Emplogers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and Lift 


Licence Iusurance. 


Inspection and In- 
Fire and Burglary. 


surance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 
T. M. BE. ARMSTRONG, Manager and Secretary. 


O67)" This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger im any part 
of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any nu mber of claims tn respect 
of each accident—not the first claim only. 


00 Ratway | INSURANCE. 


£2 

£100 RAILWAY 

F 00. CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE neLowy 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,00U and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 each—not for one only. &2 enyesre ranteed. 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND G ARANTEL COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 4 Moorgate Street, London, 
E.C., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following conditions, 
must be sent within seven days to the above address. 

will be paid by the shore Corporation to the 

legal representative of any person kille.! b: 
¥2 ,OCO an accident in Great Britain or Ireland to the 
passenger train in which the decensed was 
travelling as a passenger (including post-office servantsin 
railway sorting vans), and who, at the time of such accident, 
had in his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this 
e, or the paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signa- 
ure, Written in ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so long as 

the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said eum shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
frown such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
and that notice of the accident be given within three days 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

servant on duty, nora suicide, nor enguged in an 

¢ l OG illegal act, having the current numter of Pearson's 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of bemg killed 

by u railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 

an accident toany trainin which he, or she, may be travelling as 

a passenger, the legal representative of the deceased will receive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRtD POUNDS, whether the coupon 

be sigi.ed or not, provided notice in every case be given to Tne 

Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Corporation, LimitEn, 

36 to 44 Moorgute Street, London, E.C., within seven days from 
the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal represen- 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by ident while 
actually ridivga cycle, provided that deceased at’ the time of 
such accident had in biz, or ber, possession, the Insurance 
Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the spaco 

rovidedat the foot, and that death occurred within twenty-four 

ours thereafter, and that notice was given of such accident to 
the said Corporation at above address within three days of its 
occurrence. This paper may be left at his, or-her, place of 
abode, so long as the coupon is sizned. 

One Bundrea Pounds will be paid to the legal representa- 
tive of anyouve dying as the direct aud sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon him (or her) withiu the United Kinsdow by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVILED tbat death occurs within twenty- 
four hours from the rcevipt of the injuries, that he (or she) 
shall prior to the accident have signed this Coupon-Insurance- 
Ticket in the sjace provided at the foot, that be (or she) shall 
not at the time Le on the aeroplane nor engaged in aeronautics, 
and that notice of the accident be given to the Corporation 
within three days of its occurrence. 

The above conditions are of the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of issue only, 
and entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the 
conditions of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Company, Limited, Act,’ 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admitted to be the pay- 
ment ofa Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act, A Print of the 
Act can be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said 
corporation. No mn cin recover on more than one Coupon- 
Insurance-Ticket of this paper in respect of the same risk. 


Subscriber: 
seripsion a PZB. ON: 


@0 by sul ion, sign the coupon, or carry 
the paper on their person. It is only necessary to forward 
the new ent's ry the publisher of the vaper, 


Fece: 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., and a certificate will be 
sent in exchange. 


Signature............ 


Available from 9 a.m. Wedaesdav, July :9th, 1911 
ualil midaizht, Thursday, Jaly 27th, 1911, 


ope. 
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Aseaqry ysnug 


a : se ’ Dd 

| "(BECAUSE CICFA; 

| THEN iS THE ONLY i 
WONDEREU (REMEDY WHICH) 


| *  gromacH.__ CURES BOWEL Cu 
Boece: of Totaneton. INDIGESTION “BOT Hi" INDIGESTION , -soeerony at 
S* ue onstipution 


ue to Bowel Indigestion, \ 
not ONE in twenty persous kuov 


; (1) Gases InBowel it.” 
or Flatulence NOTE.—Dr. C. always prescrib: 


Hi. ‘Some months since I was which _causes:. 
| ae. ie Degen mg es . i 
hi m suffering nearly allmy QASES | (ty 
life. My Doctor gave me ‘Cicfa 
Tablets,” and they did me so much STOMACH or 


good during the first week that he Eructations Cicfa for ‘those cases, because |. 


recommended me to go on taking F A : finds it cures thein, 
them; they are invaluable for Sharp Neural- (2) (2). ae, Beene . _ M 
coring Indigestion and makivg one gio — Head- Headaches . nes ees 


generally fee) well, and my friends aches 

all say how well I look since I took 

Cicfa, I have recommended them Acid in Stom- (3) 

to many friends, all of whom are ach with 
Heartburn 


(3) Aold In the wr. 8.8., of Wing, Leighton ||) 
causing Buzzard, writes :— 
(a) Teeth on “I suffered shockingly { 
edge, (b) Cout, Indigestion, with Constipatiu:: 


| 
| 
| 


greatly pleased with tho results.”” 


————— Tongue ooated(4 Colic pains, Nothing gave me. 
nice N.Y. of Tottenham, whiteallover ’ (0)Rheumatism yoiiet until got *CICKA.’ 1: | 
writes Nile a = enham, 4)T ocated completely cured me, and [ |: 

| a y ‘+ - 4+  Gomplextion (5) (4)Tongue no Indigestion or Constipation. | 
“You may recollect my having plotohy,with Yellow at back can eat or drink avythiuy » 


‘ although in the pust I « 
(5) Complexion scarcely eat anything, aul 1) 
muddy or pasty 


alwoys suffered with Gas aid (| 


nt for a sam of Cicfa some 3 : 

wesks ago. Well; I feal it is - Redness of 
gepectally due to you, and-to Wose, Spots, 
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i say what a sovereign remedy = g, tde- ‘6 (8) Eating dis- not be without & SICFA’ for oi | 
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Purgatives do not digest food—they simply expel it. CIOPA digests it, and the refuse ia removed, 


‘contains all that Nature reg ICFA ia the remedy which 
ithin- Pi 


c onl: 
uires to completely digest within the stomach all the food which MUST. be digested THERE, and also to 
x ested WITHIN THER BOWEL. Thos when CICFA is taken, dig: stion® 
14 Seer eer veas and musouler, idly inereases oe peer he dose gradual) Ys oreaaed nd YOU 
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where at 1s. 1)1. and 2s. or  Peareon’s Weekly, July 27, 1911. 
ke 4 Groevenor uare, London, W. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. | 
CICFA COUPON. Sexszzremectse, | 
| 


Cut down your ein |. 
boot bills We |NM © Brasso is the 


A pair of Wood-Milne Rubber Heels pay for themselve s 
over and over again in money saved for re-heeling. 
They provide, in addition, a degree of comfort that 
leather heels can never give ; they add a new pleasure 
to walking, and keep your boot-heels smart all the time. 


Wood-Milne 


Rubber Heels 


Wood-Milnes are made from a better quality rubber than any 
other heels, and are far and away the most economical in the 
end. Madein several varieties,and in Black, Brown,or Grey Rubber. 
Sold (and .fixed) by bootmakers everywhere (see the name). 
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